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conscious of the historical background of the region in which they 
live, not only through the work of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey and the renewed vigor of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, but more particularly by participation in the annual 
historical tours sponsored jointly by the historical society and the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh. In much the same way that an il- 
lustration or diagram serves to crystallize and clarify impressions made 
by words, so a journey to points of historical significance serves to trans- 
port one into the past and give reality to what he has heard or read. Each 
year since its inception the historical tour has assumed larger proportions, 
and as success breeds success its directors have put forth more effort. The 
results have been gratifying. At the close of this year’s journey, Friday 
and Saturday, July 16 and 17, expressions of genuine appreciation of the 
largest and most successful of the six annual tours were general, and each 
participant seemed to be looking forward to the next year’s jaunt. 
The expedition this year visited historic sites and remains in Fayette 
and Somerset counties and stopped for dinner and luncheon meetings at 


I N THE past few years western Pennsylvanians have become more 


Uniontown, Jumonville Inn, and Somerset. The number of participants 
varied from point to point along the way, because people may join and 
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leave these expeditions at will, but there were forty-three cars in line when 
the motorcade left the Historical Building, and at one time during the 
tour the number of participants exceeded three hundred. As before, each 
car was marked with red, white, and blue festoons flying from the door 
handles, and each traveler was supplied with a detailed itinerary, more 
than usually replete this year with bits of historical lore. Manager of the 
tour for the society was Mr. John W. Harpster, and for the university, 
Mr. C. Stanton Belfour. 

As the sound of an old brass bell, tocsin of the 1937 motorcade, died 
away, the lead car slowly gathered momentum and the sixth annual his- 
torical tour, starting promptly at 1:30 P.M., got under way. Moving 
eastwardly, under city and state motor police escort, along a tortuous 
route chosen to avoid street-car lines, the motorcade passed through 
Wilkinsburg and out the Lincoln Highway to the borough of Forest 
Hills, where it turned right, crossed over a high hill, and descended on 
Braddock. As on previous tours, places or objects of historical interest at 
which it was inconvenient or unnecessary to stop were pointed out in pass- 
ing by those in the lead car and by the others in turn, the while non- 
drivers looked to the printed itinerary for an explanation of the gesture. 
As the motorcade wound about the streets of Braddock the tourists passed 
over ground made famous by the rout of General Edward Braddock’s 
army in 1755. What had once been the scene of a major French victory 
and had for years been strewn with the weather-blanched bones of the 
fallen—what had also served as a meeting place for the “Whiskey 
Rebels” of 1794—is now the site of great mills, railroad tracks, and 
other creations of a modern industrial community. In Braddock the tour- 
ists also saw a statue of George Washington erected in 1930 to com- 
memorate his service as aide-de-camp to the fallen British general; a 
tablet indicating the site of Braddock Spring, where the general was re- 
freshed and his wounds were bathed after the battle; and a building 
erected in 1889 and significant as the first of the many public libraries es- 
tablished in the United States by Andrew Carnegie. 

Returning to the Lincoln Highway and crossing the George West- 
inghouse Memorial Bridge, symbol of an important aspect of the region’s 
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later history, the travelers looked down upon the sulphur-tinted waters 
of Turtle Creek, at the mouth of which the Braddock expedition had 
crossed the Monongahela River on the way to imminent disaster. Before 
long the motorcade found its way into McKeesport, plotted in 1795 by 
John McKee, son of the John McKee who in 1765 had been granted 
title to the land at the mouth of the Youghiogheny River and a license to 
ferry travelers across the rivers. On the Duquesne Bridge, which spans 
the Monongahela at McKeesport, is a tablet bearing an inscription to the 
effect that this was the site of Braddock’s upper crossing; and at the junc- 
tion of the Youghiogheny and the Monongahela the travelers saw the 
site of the temporary Indian village where Washington visited Queen 
Aliquippa on his return from the French forts in 1753. 

In McKeesport the motorcade encountered its first bit of difficulty. A 
freight train, singularly unimpressed by an array of over forty automo- 
biles, parted the string, and the first two-thirds of the party went blithely 
on their way while the rest watched a seemingly unending line of slowly 
moving freight cars block their path. Before long, however, the stranded 
ones caught up with the others, and together they proceeded along the 
east bank of the Monongahela River through Glassport into Elizabeth. 

The borough of Elizabeth has an interesting history. A settlement 


I 


known as “the New Store” was made there as early as 1779, and in 
1787 a town was laid out by Colonel Stephen Bayard and named after 
his wife. Boatbuilding became its principal industry, and it is claimed that 
more steamboat hulls were built in its yards than at any other place in the 
world. As the visitors passed through the town, three of the yards, con- 
veniently designated Lower, Middle, and Upper, were pointed out to 
them. In the Upper Boatyard, in operation from about 1800 to 1880 
and the best known of the three, were built the famous boats “Monon- 
gahela Farmer” and “Anne Jane” that went down the Monongahela to 
the Ohio, thence to the Mississippi, and finally to New York by way of 
the Gulf and the Atlantic. 

From Elizabeth the group followed State Route 51—except for a 
short detour past the old Round Hill Presbyterian Church—until it 
reached a convenient stopping place called “Sweeney’s,” where parched 
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throats and cramped muscles were relieved. Thence the party proceeded 
toward Perryopolis, passing within two miles of the site of the Alliance 
Furnace built about 1790 by Turnbull, Marmie & Company at the 
mouth of Jacobs Creek. According to legend, Peter Marmie, a French- 
man fond of hunting, eventually came into control of the furnace and, 
driven insane by financial losses, drove his pack of hounds into the flam- 
ing crater one stormy night and then jumped into the fire himself. On 
stormy nights thereafter, local residents declared, his hounds could still 
be heard in the furnace ruins, and this belief admirably served the pur- 
pose of a band of counterfeiters who later made the ruins their head- 
quarters. 

Perryopolis is located in the center of a tract of over sixteen hundred 
acres bought by George Washington in 1770. A short distance beyond 
the center of the town the travelers visited the remains of Washington’s 
Mill, situated on a tract of land purchased for Washington by his agent, 
William Crawford. Washington received his warrant for this land in 
1769 and by 1782 had received the patent. After a visit to his purchase 
in 1770, Washington selected Gilbert Simpson to manage it and to con- 
struct a mill. The latter, which now stands in rapidly disintegrating ruins, 
was in operation by 1776 and it continued under Washington’s guidance 
until leased to Colonel Israel Shreve, whose heirs later purchased title. 
From time to time efforts have been made to have the mill restored, the 
latest being a bill introduced in the national House of Representatives 
by Congressman J. Buell Snyder of Perryopolis. In order to give the 
touring historians more of the history of the region than is contained in 
the inscription on the marker erected beside the mill, Mr. Earle E. Cur- 
tis, supervising principal of the Perry Township schools, spoke briefly of 
these and other interesting aspects of the locality’s history. 

Once more under way the motorcade then passed through Star Junc- 
tion and near the location of the first paper mill west of the Alleghenies, 
completed in 1796 by Jonathan Sharpless and Samuel Jackson. This mill 
supplied the paper needs of some of the West’s first newspapers and print 
shops, including the Pittsburgh Gazette and the Washington Western 
Telegraphe, but in 1842 it was destroyed by fire and was not rebuilt. As 
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the ghost of the old mill receded the travelers pressed on, and resignedly 
following an unexpected detour presently found themselves entering his- 
toric Brownsville. Here the early explorers and traders found the pre- 
historic mound that they called Redstone Old Fort; here from 1750 
until his death was the home of Nemacolin, the Indian who helped super- 
vise the cutting of a wagon road along an old Indian trail from Will’s 
Creek (Cumberland) to the Youghiogheny for the Ohio Company in 
1752; here in 1754 William Trent built a hangard or storehouse for 
the Ohio Company; and here in 1759 Colonel James Burd erected the 
fort that bore his name. Followed a number of settlers in the 1760's, 
Captain Michael Cresap prominent among them, and in 1785 the town 
of Brownsville was laid out on acreage in the possession of Thomas and 
Basil Brown. 

In Brownsville the motorcade stopped first at St. Peter’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which stands on one of the borough’s high hills, in beautiful 
simplicity, against a vista of the Monongahela River and the town below. 
Out in the churchyard, at the edge of the graves of the parents of James 
G. Blaine, the Honorable Ambrose B. Reid of Pittsburgh introduced the 
Reverend Martin J. Brennan, the pastor of the church, who described 
some of the work of its restoration and, leading the visitors inside, ex- 
plained the meaning of various features of the interior and told more of 
the work of rehabilitation. When he came to the parish, said Father 
Brennan, the church was in a sorry state of repair. Outside the building, 
new retaining walls, roofing, and steps were needed; inside, the original 
interior had been covered by coats of paint, imitation stone walls, and 
crude wooden forms. After taking stock of his parish and his parishioners, 
Father Brennan set out to restore the church to its original beauty, a feat 
to be accomplished not through a lavish expenditure of money, for the 
parish had none, but by the unstinted gift of time and skill of the crafts- 
men of the parish. Many were unemployed at the time and devoted their 
full energies to the work; those who had employment gave of their 
evenings. Of the results, Father Brennan may justly be proud; as the 
Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, the Bishop of Pittsburgh, has said of 
the people of this parish and their church, “Their worship of Almighty 
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God will be more real and fervid in it because they with their own hands 

and brains and with the weary toil of their bodies made it what it is.” 

At Christ Episcopal Church, not far distant, the tourists stopped to 
visit its interesting old graveyard and to hear a talk by Mr. Jesse Coldren, 
long a teacher in Brownsville High School and a constant student of local 
history. Forced to speak fairly rapidly, because of the lateness of the hour 
and threatening skies, Mr. Coldren briefly outlined the history of 

' Brownsville and pointed out some of the more noteworthy graves in the 
churchyard. Here are buried some of the town’s most prominent citizens; 
among the early graves are those of Thomas Brown, founder of the 
town, John and Augustine Washington, kinsmen of George Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Charles Wheeler, a surgeon in Lord Dunmore’s army. In 
the darkened interior of the church could be seen an altar of Italian 
marble. 

Before the motorcade left Brownsville, it wound its way around past 
a number of other points of historical interest, including the original 
structure of the Black Horse Tavern, where Albert Gallatin held the 

first and last organized meetings for Fayette County during the Whis- 

key Insurrection; the birthplace of Philander C. Knox; the site of 

Brownsville Female Seminary, one of the earliest institutions of its kind 

in this section; Redstone Old Fort and the site of Fort Burd; the Mo- 
nongahela National Bank, established in 1812 as the second west of the 

Alleghenies; a section of the first cast-iron bridge in the United States, 

built over Dunlap’s Creek in 1836-39; and the Brashear Tavern, built 

in 1794. 

The next objective of the expedition was the Meason House at Mt. 
Braddock, to be reached on this occasion by way of roads leading past 
the old Pleasant View and Laurel Hill Presbyterian churches. It was at 
Mt. Braddock that Christopher Gist established the first trans-Appa'ach- 
ian English settlement; here Washington stopped on his way to and 
from Fort Le Boeuf in 1753-54, and here the westernmost point he 
reached in the campaign ended at Fort Necessity; here Braddock’s army 
camped in 1755; and here, a half century later, or in 1802, Isaac Mea- 
son, the ironmaster, erected the stone mansion, the finest example of 
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Georgian architecture in this section, that now stands on this site. The 
property is privately owned but the visitors were permitted to drive into 
the estate for a general view of the mansion, and those who desired could 
inspect the interior for a small fee, after which the party pressed on to 
Uniontown for dinner and the evening meeting. 

At Brownsville, unfortunately, the motorcade had once again become 
divided into two groups. A departing member had turned at right angles 
to the established route and at least half of the cars had followed his lead. 
As a result the stragglers found themselves well on the way to Union- 
town, with the rest of the cars nowhere in sight, and persisting in their 
error, because of the lateness of the hour, they at least had the satisfac- 
tion of arriving before a heavy rainstorm broke and in time for leisurely 
preparation for dinner; the others, breasting the storm, arrived consider- 
ably later—but they had seen the Meason House. 

Mr. James Gregg of Greensburg, retiring president of the Westmore- 
land-Fayette Branch of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
presided over the evening meeting held in the banquet room of the White 
Swan Hotel. The Honorable John Q. Adams, mayor of Uniontown, 
spoke a few words of welcome and recalled, among other things, the 
town’s reputation for hospitality in the days of wagon travel over the Na- 
tional Pike. That this hospitality had not disappeared with the passing of 
the covered wagon, the visitors were agreed, and Dr. John W. Oliver of 
the University of Pittsburgh responded for the guests in this vein. The 
Honorable John S. Fisher, president of the historical society and former 
governor of Pennsylvania, then being called upon for impromptu re- 
marks, commented entertainingly on some of the points of interest visited 
or passed in the afternoon’s journey and spoke enthusiastically of the 
growth of the annual tour; each year, said he, it has grown steadily in 
numbers and interest and this year’s increase breaks all previous records. 

The formal program of the evening was opened by Miss Evelyn 
Abraham, research editor of the Federal Historical Records Survey of 
Pennsylvania, with the reading of a paper on “James Finley of Fayette 
County, Inventor of the First Suspension Bridge.” James Finley, who 
was probably a son of the Reverend James Finley who came over the 
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mountains before 1770, said Miss Abraham, was at various times in his 
life justice of the peace, county commissioner, state representative, and 
judge. He was also an engineer and inventor and he deserves the atten- 
tion of posterity because he invented the chain suspension bridge and in 
1801 erected the first bridge of that type, over Jacobs Creek between 
Fayette and Westmoreland counties. In the primitive type of suspension 
bridge, it was explained, the floor is laid directly on the catenary or sup- 
porting loop, whereas Finley’s bridge had a level floor suspended from 
the looped span on the same principal as that later embodied, for ex- 
amples, in the great Brooklyn and Manhattan bridges in New York City 
and the Delaware River Bridge in Philadelphia. It was Finley’s work 
that made the latter and others of their kind possible, for he built his first 
bridge at least twenty-one years before Sir Samuel Brown constructed 
the first iron suspension bridge in England. 

The second paper of the evening was read by Mr. Edgar B. Cale of 
the department of history of the University of Pennsylvania. His subject 
was “Editorial Sentiment in Southwestern Pennsylvania in the Campaign 
of 1860.” Mr. Cale began by setting the stage for the campaign on a na- 
tional scale, with an account of the conventions, candidates, and platforms 
of the Republicans, the Breckinridge Democrats, the Douglas Demo- 
crats, and the Constitutional-Unionists. In Pennsylvania, he continued, 
the editorial campaign centered about the subjects of the tariff, slavery 
and sectionalism, and efforts to heal the split in the Democratic party, 
with the generally recognized need in this industrial state for a higher 
tariff to the fore and determining the outcome. The Democrats of both 
factions were handicapped by their party’s past advocacy of progressive 
free trade; they sought in vain to show that a Republican victory, be- 
cause of the Republicans’ determination to halt the extension of slavery, 
would result in secession and conflict; and they fought a losing battle in 
efforts to win the votes of the Germans and the Irish. Moreover, the 
argument that commercial ties between Pittsburgh and the region south- 
west of it would be adversely affected by a change in the existing political 
set-up was more than offset by forces that tied Pittsburgh strongly to the 
industrial North. There were no exciting issues of a strictly local char- 


acter in southwestern Pennsylvania, said Mr. Cale, but the battle of 
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words, and sometimes of fists, was bitter, for “in no other campaign in 
American history has such a cloud of impending war hung over the very 
homes of the voters.” 

The next morning, under skies holding promise of rain or at least 
of a cloudiness frequent in western Pennsylvania, the tourists set out by 
way of the village of Oldframe and the town of New Geneva for Friend- 
ship Hill, the home of Albert Gallatin, one of the state’s best known fig- 
ures in national affairs. New Geneva was laid out by Gallatin in 1797 
and named after his birthplace. Here in partnership with others he estab- 
lished glassworks and a gun factory. A short distance beyond the town 
the travelers reached the estate of Friendship Hill and turned up the long, 
winding, wooded road leading to the Gallatin homestead. 

Gallatin was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1761, of aristocratic 
parents. He came to America at an early age and before long rose to po- 
litical prominence. In 1788, only three years after he had settled in Fay- 
ette County, Pennsylvania, he was chosen a representative, with John 
Smilie, to a convention held at Harrisburg for the purpose of proposing 
amendments to the new federal Constitution. Subsequently he served in 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, was a member of the state constitutional 
convention of 1791, was elected to the United States Senate but was not 
admitted because of his foreign birth, played a prominent part in the 
Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, and served successively as a member of 
Congress, secretary of the treasury, one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate peace with England after the War of 1812, and minister to France 
and to England. 

In his early years in America Gallatin served as an agent, interpreter, 
and partner of Savary de Valcoulon, a Frenchman who had claims 
against the state of Virginia for which he sought recompense through 
the procurement of western lands, and for various reasons Gallatin de- 
cided to establish a base of operations across the Virginia line in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania. For this purpose he selected the farm of Thomas 
Clare, located on Georges Creek and the Monongahela River. In 1785 
he leased a house and five acres from Clare and there set up a store. 
Sometime later he purchased 450 acres from the same man and there 
established his store and built the residence known as Friendship Hill. To 
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this house Gallatin brought his first bride, a delicate Virginia girl who sur- 
vived in the wilderness but a short time, and whose grave, unmarked for 
years, is now enclosed by a low stone wall. In later years Gallatin, busy 
with public affairs, spent but a limited time at his country home, and 
after 1826, when he sailed for London, he did not again occupy it. 

The home is a lovely place situated on a high hill overlooking the 
Monongahela River. Besides original furnishings it contains interesting 
period furniture brought in from other places. The visitors were con- 
ducted through the house in groups of fifteen by guides under the able 
direction of Mrs. Alvin G. Sowers, president of the Friendship Hill As- 
sociation, an organization formed in 1927 for the purpose of purchasing 
and maintaining the home and grounds as a public shrine. Mrs. Sowers 
and her associates now keep the house open to visitors and make a small 
maintenance charge for guiding people through, though this requirement 
was generously waived in the case of the visiting historical tourists, who 
instead were given an opportunity to contribute as they wished to this 
very worthy cause. For those who had had or were awaiting their turn 
in the house, Dr. Russell J. Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh told 
the story of Albert Gallatin and Friendship Hill in a brief address de- 
livered on the lawn where over a century ago had stood a throng gath- 
ered to hear the words of Lafayette spoken from the balcony at the rear 
of the house. 

As the party prepared to leave, the motorcade was divided into two 
sections once more, this time intentionally, for the crowd had grown to 
such proportions that it would have been impossible to take care of all of 
it at one time at Jumonville Inn, where it was to stop for luncheon. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Harpster, in the lead car, took about half of the party 
with him and set out on the road to Jumonville’s grave by way of Smith- 
field and Fairchance. Along the way they noted a number of log houses; 
the old graveyard of Mt. Moriah Baptist Church; Fairchance, site of one 
of the early iron furnaces and location of the still extant Nixon Tavern 
building; and, as the travelers approached Jumonville Park, two markers 


indicating the sites of “Washington’s Spring” and Braddock’s “Rock 
Fort Camp” along the Braddock Road. 


_ Jumonville, it will be remembered, was the French officer who led a 
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party out from Fort Duquesne in 1754 allegedly to warn Washington, 
in command of an approaching force of colonial troops, to evacuate the 
Ohio Valley. To Washington, Jumonville’s band was a spying party and 
as such he attacked it. In the encounter Jumonville was killed, or from 
the French point of view “assassinated.” The young Virginian then with- 
drew with his party and prisoners of war and fortified himself in the 
Great Meadows. Jumonville was buried where he fell, and to the first 
group of the present-day visitors assembled at the grave, Dr. Alfred P. 
James of the University of Pittsburgh briefly outlined the course of 
events leading up to the battle and supplemented the necessarily brief ac- 
count of the engagement itself inscribed on the marker placed at the site. 
Meanwhile those in the second section of the motorcade had been 
making the most of an opportunity to stroll about the grounds of Friend- 
ship Hill at their leisure and had then set out at a slow pace for Jumon- 
ville’s grave. They arrived on the narrow, rocky road leading into Ju- 
monville Park just as their predecessors were leaving, and Dr. James 
kindly remained to repeat his account. Again the second group was the 
more fortunate, for in order to allow time for the first section to finish its 
luncheon and make room for the second shift, Dr. James amplified his 
story considerably, starting with the beginning of hostilities in the New 
World between France and England, describing the voyage of Céloron 
de Blainville down the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, and bringing the 
story on down to the time of the incident that took place in the vale 
where the peripatetic historians stood listening. The rear-guard travelers 
then climbed back into their cars and pressed on to Jumonville Inn—lo- 
cated, by the way, at the site of Dunbar’s Camp—where in due time they 
were given their chance at an unexhausted supply of delicious chicken. 
After both sections of the party had been filled to repletion, all assem- 
bled outside the inn to listen to addresses by the Honorable J. B. Adams, 
spokesman for the Fort Necessity chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and Dr. Edward Dumbauld of the Department of Justice 
in Washington. Mr. Adams spoke briefly on the history of the region and 
the significance of such sites as those of Dunbar’s Camp, Jumonville’s 
and Braddock’s graves, and Fort Necessity. It is the ambition of his 
chapter, Mr. Adams said, to establish a chain of memorial parks that will 
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embrace all these sites, and he asked, in behalf of the chapter, that the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania lend its support to the 
achievement of this end. He then introduced Dr. Dumbauld, who spoke 
in place of the Honorable J. Buell Snyder, representative in Congress for 
Fayette and Somerset counties. The latter, as Dr. Dumbauld explained, 
was unable to appear because he was attending the funeral of the late 
Senator Joseph Robinson of Arkansas, his personal friend. The speaker 
expressed the regret felt by Mr. Snyder over having to miss being at the 
gathering and suggested what might have been expected from a man 
who is not only taking part in making the history of our country, but who 
is also appreciative of records and reminders of its past, as evidenced, 
among other things, by Mr. Snyder’s active interest, as chairman of the 
House committee on appropriations, in the maintenance of the Library 
of Congress, and by his recent introduction in Congress of a bill authoriz- 
ing the erection of a memorial to Albert Gallatin in the city of Wash- 
ington. Touching lightly, then, with occasional entertaining anecdote, on 
the significance of historic sites more fully discussed by other speakers of 
the day, Dr. Dumbauld concluded with the observation that the interest 
shown on these tours would greatly increase the possibility of government 
acquisition of sites visited, particularly if such interest were effectively 
called to the attention of legislators. “When people are in public office,” 
said he, “they are besieged by requests of all sorts from all quarters, and 
if the people of western Pennsylvania fail to work as you have done in 
behalf of these historical locations, while the people of other districts are 
more active and more appreciative, then it is altogether natural that the 
latter should receive the greater share of whatever public funds are avail- 
able for that purpose.” 

From Jumonville Inn the tourists returned to the National Highway 
and headed eastward for Fort Necessity Park, viewing enroute the Fay- 
ette Springs Hotel, an old stone tavern; Braddock’s grave; the Mount 
Washington Tavern, near the site of the fort, now maintained as a mu- 
seum; and other points of interest. Arrived at the restored fort the visitors 
were favored with brief talks by Mrs. Ruth Martin and Mr. John P. 


Cowan, senior and junior ranger historians of the National Park Service. 


Here it was that Washington and his small band of colonials entrenched 
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themselves on their way into the western country in 1754, when it was 
learned that the French were advancing from Fort Duquesne with a 
force far superior to their own; here, where on July 3 of that year the 
French attacked, causing Washington to capitulate the next day and 
agree to return to Virginia. The familiar story was told in somewhat 
more detail than this, of course, but it is expected that a fuller account of 
this famous episode and of what has been done to signalize it on the spot 
will appear in a later issue of this magazine. 

On the longish jaunt from Fort Necessity Park to Somerset, made by 
way of the National Highway and State Route 53, through alternating, 
sometimes intermingling, sunshine and showers, the travelers had time 
for but one stop, made on a side trip to the recently established Laurel 
Hill National Park west of New Centerville. But there were many points 
of interest to be noted along the way, including the “Great Crossings” of 
Washington’s and Braddock’s day, over the Youghiogheny River at 
Somerfield; one of the three surviving toll houses on the National Road, 
at Addison; the borough of Confluence, toward the site of which, at the 
junction of the Youghiogheny and two other streams, Colonel James 
Burd was cutting a road westward from Bedford in 1755 when news of 
Braddock’s defeat halted Burd’s advance at the top of Allegheny Moun- 
tain; a huge Indian mound called Fort Hill, a few miles beyond Ursina; 
and Mt. Davis, the highest point in Pennsylvania. 

At Somerset the travelers assembled for the final event of the tour, a 
dinner meeting at the Ferner Hotel arranged under the auspices of the 
Somerset County Archaeological and Historical Society, with its presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles F. Uhl, presiding. After an excellent meal formal 
greetings were exchanged by State Senator Charles H. Ealy of Somerset, 
on behalf of the hosts, and by the Honorable Robert M. Ewing, former 
president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, speaking 
for the guests. Two others of the visitors, Judge Reid and former Gov- 
ernor Fisher, were then called upon and ably supplemented what Judge 
Ewing had well said in appreciation of Somerset County’s scenic beauties, 
historical heritage, and hospitality. 

The first speaker of the evening was Mr. Fred D. Berkebile, secretary 
of the local society, who spoke on “Our Native Indians.” Depicting the 
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Indian of historic times against a background of conjectural prehistoric 
origins, Mr. Berkebile departed from the white man’s traditional view 
of him, forsaking the old adage that “the only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian” for the idea expressed in the story of the white man and the Indian 
sitting together on a log. As the white man moved farther and farther 
away from his own end, runs the parable, the Indian was forced to move 
over until he was off the log entirely. In other words the speaker stressed 
the wrongs that the Indian suffered at the hands of the white man. Mr. 
Berkebile also described briefly the mode of life—the food, dress, beliefs, 
and burial customs—of tribes that once dwelt or tarried for a time in the 
region of Somerset County, as revealed in large measure by recent ar- 
chological explorations there. 

Mr. Alvin G. Faust, a teacher of history in the Taylor Allderdice 
Junior-Senior High School, Pittsburgh, concluded the exercises of the 
evening, and of the tour, with the reading of a paper entitled “Some As- 
pects of the Social History of Somerset County.” Mr. Faust spoke of the 
early trails and roads through the county and of the more noted travelers 
who passed over them; of the earliest settlers, and of natives, such as 
Jeremiah S. Black, who rose to national prominence; of the cultural 
backgrounds of the early immigrants; of the characteristics and rivalries 
of the several religious groups that dominated the whole social, political, 
and perhaps economic life of the section; of the leading industries— 
agriculture, coal mining, iron manufacture, milling, and lumbering— 
and of the less extensive production of whiskey, wagons, woollens, and 
forest products such as shook, charcoal, bark, and sap; and of the immi- 
grants of the industrial age, with their infusion of new blood and intro- 
duction of new problems of adjustment. Through it all, concluded he in 
effect, men have tended to exploit the resources of this, the “Roof Gar- 
den of the World,” and it is to be hoped that the citizens and youth of 
the county will seek rather to conserve these treasures and restore the 
ecological balance so essential to a wholesome and satisfying existence. 

So ended the 1937 tour. As usual, those who had come all the way 
from Pittsburgh were left free to return to the city the same night or 
to stay over, and in either case to find their way back by roads of their 


own choosing. 

















THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
CITY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ' 


LEON S. MARSHALL 


Pesos throughout history have been the focal points of civilization; 
and the association of such cities as Babylon with the ancient Oriental 
empires, Athens with Greece, Rome with the Mediterranean empire of 
the Caesars and with medieval Christianity, and Venice and Florence 
with the Renaissance are commonplaces in history and literature. Al- 
though trite from frequent repetition, true and significant is the observa- 
tion that, with all that cities have been, in no previous age has urban 
society had so complete domination over the life of mankind as at the 
present. To the student of English or American history, therefore, the 
rise of the industrial city of the nineteenth century is particularly impor- 
tant, for in that history may be found the origins of many of the critical 
problems troubling our own disjointed and embittered society. 

The supremacy of earlier towns over their neighboring countrysides 
was due to the domination of commerce over industry: that is, the facili- 
ties of the city for the distribution of productions beyond the means and 
requirements of household and simple agrarian economy stimulated the 
productive energies of the surrounding population and, in consequence, 
the economic needs of the city set up the pattern of economic life existing 
around it. In the present day, however, the economic system created by 

' Presented on April 10, 1937, at the eighth annual history conference sponsored by 
the history department and the extension division of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Marshall is assistant professor of history at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, and his article is based upon researches made in the preparation of his 
doctoral dissertation on “The Development of Public Opinion in Manchester, 1780- 
1820,” presented to the University of Pittsburgh in January, 1937, and of a book he is 


writing on “The Cultural Evolution of the First Industrial City: Manchester, 1780— 
1850.” 
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the industrial city has approached the solution of the problem of produc- 
tion, but has created a new set of problems arising out of that of distrib- 
uting the wealth produced by this modern industrial system. 

In an economic sense, an industrial city is one whose resources are al- 
most wholly devoted or subordinated to the producing of form utility— 
the shaping of raw materials into goods for human use. London, Liver- 
pool, and New York, where manufacturing plants are only incidental to 
the principal business of the city, are commercial rather than industrial 
cities since exchange (wholesale, retail, or financial) together with trans- 
portation is their chief activity. On the other hand, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Pittsburgh, even though they are not now so predom- 
inantly characterized by factories and mills, are industrial cities because 
their wealth, population, and economic activities are largely devoted to 
the supplying of their factories and those of the surrounding communities 
with the essentials of industrial life, and their prosperity is dependent upon 
that of their leading industries. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other towns in England developed into industrial cities according to 
a pattern which recurred in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and other American 
cities whose leading businesses were transformed by the industrial revo- 
lution. The adoption of a series of labor-saving inventions and of im- 
proved processes of manufacture led to the concentration in factories of 
the cotton industry around Manchester, the iron industry around Bir- 
mingham, and woollen manufacture around Leeds, where facilities for 
labor, power, and capital were abundant. The increased prosperity and 
the demand for labor accompanying this concentration of industry 
brought in a flood of immigrants to these towns. The earlier balance in a 
town society composed of gentlemen, merchants, and artisans was shaken 
to its roots by this influx of what soon became an urban proletariat badly 
housed, subject to extremes of temporary affluence and poverty, and not 
easily adapted to the discipline of town and factory life. On the other 
hand, self-made capitalists accumulated fortunes by amazing combina- 


tions of luck, foresight, determination, and energy. Recognizing their im- 


portance in the community and in the nation, these frequently uncultured 
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and ruthless factory owners seized political leadership from the older 
dominant interests, and ultimately forced government to protect and 
foster the system that had enriched them. At the same time, green spaces 
and quaint old buildings disappeared as land was needed for offices and 
warehouses, and beyond the new “business districts” grimy factories 
pushed rows of jerry-built dwellings past the original limits of the town. 
Disease, poverty, crime, industrial conflict, and social animosities broke 
down the traditional institutions that had controlled smaller and more 
orderly populations, while the bewildered and alarmed inhabitants strove 
to erect new political and social machinery to control and refine the so- 
cial revolution that was going on around them. 

Wherever this pattern of development recurred, its most striking ef- 
fects appeared in the growth of urban population. By 1860 more than 
half the people of England lived in cities and factory towns, and by 1920 
more than half the population of the United States lived in urban centers. 
In the first fifty years of the industrial revolution, the American, as had 
the English cities previously, received the greatest impact of the popula- 
tion movement. Patterson, New Jersey, grew from 7,500 in 1840 to 
68,000 in 1890; Philadelphia from less than a hundred thousand to over 
a million in the same period; and Pittsburgh and Allegheny from 31,000 
to a third of a million fifty years later.* Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, and scores of other cities rivaled this growth, and the rise 
of the automobile industry produced a recurrence of this phenomenon in 
the twentieth century. 

The influx of population was much more rapid than the expansion of 
housing facilities. Congestion affected all classes, driving first the wealthy 
and later the middle classes to the suburbs; but for the incoming workers, 
too poor to afford better, the only accommodations were cheap lodging 
houses, and run-down tenement buildings from which absentee landlords 
derived as much rent with as little expense as possible while awaiting the 
profits of rising real-estate values. Five families living abroad and con- 
tributing little to the community in the form of taxes or improvements of 
their property drew most of the rentals from Pittsburgh’s slums, a fact 


2 United States Census, 1880, Social Statistics, 18: 721, 733, 773, 850. 
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that accounts for much of the great following of Henry George’s single- 
tax program in Pittsburgh.? 

Until epidemics of cholera, typhoid fever, and smallpox terrified the 
middle classes of townspeople into attempting sanitary reforms, the dis- 
ease and death lurking in the dark squalor of the slums was hardly known 
to the general public. Whether in England or America the discoveries 
made by sanitary reformers reveal a depressing similarity. Manchester 
with two hundred thousand inhabitants had scarcely a sewer, irregular 
scavengers carts hardly touched the filth that rotted in dumps to make 
it more marketable as fertilizer, and until the middle of the century the 
town’s water supply was not sufficient for more than one-third its popu- 
lation. Such facts as these explain why in 1841 the average expectation of 
life at birth in Manchester was only a few months over twenty-four 
years.* In America, a little later, few cities possessed half as many miles of 
sewers as of streets, and half the latter were unpaved. Fully one-third of 
the houses in the eighties relied upon private vaults and household utensils 
for the disposal of human waste. A large part of Philadelphia’s million 
inhabitants drank water from the Delaware River into which had been 
emptied daily thirteen million gallons of sewage.’ Typhus, typhoid, and 
scarlet fever were the natural concomitants of such sanitary inadequacies, 
and Pittsburgh’s share in this ghastly record consisted of the highest mor- 
tality rate for typhoid in the world between 1899 and 1907, or 1.30 per 
thousand.° 

Public philanthropy tried first to stem this invasion of disease and death 
by erecting hospitals, of which Pittsburgh added eight between 1882 and 
1895.’ Street improvements because of the demands of traffic proceeded 

3 Robert A. Woods, “Pittsburgh: An Interpretation of Its Growth,” in The Pittsburgh 
District Civic Frontage, 17 (Paul U. Kellogg, ed., The Pittsburgh Survey, vol. 5—New 
York, 1914). 

4 Great Britain, Registrar General, Seventh Annual Report, 338 (London, 1841). 

5 Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, 321 (A History of 
American Life, vol. 8—New York, 1927). 


6 Frank E. Wing, “Thirty-five Years of Typhoid,” in The Pittsburgh District Civic 
Frontage, 66. 


7 Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 393-408 
(Pittsburgh, 1906). 
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more rapidly than improvement in sewage, which also involved scientific 
knowledge as well as expense to property. Although building societies 
for the erection of model cottages were common in the English towns as 
the result of experience with congestion, only a few such attempts were 
made in the United States, and only where industrial corporations erected 
model “company houses” in the new industrial areas were these success- 
ful. Except in the new cities of the West, such as Salt Lake City, the 
United States lagged far behind England in city planning. 

A report on a survey of Pittsburgh in 1908 pointed out as another fea- 
ture of industrialism “an altogether incredible amount of overwork by 
everybody, reaching its extreme in the twelve-hour shift for seven days 
in the week in the steel mills and the railway switchyards.”* Although the 
report considered the proportion of women in local industries as “men- 
acing,” Pittsburgh’s mills were not so adaptable to the labor of women 
and children as were canning and textile factories, where light though 
fatiguing routine made possible their employment because of their cheap- 
ness and amenableness to discipline. In the single decade of the eighties 
the number of children employed increased from 1,000,000 to 1,750,- 
000.? In spite of ten-hour laws the usual working day in many industries 
even where women and children were employed was twelve hours. Al- 
though the labor of women and children was not new, the factory and 
the industrial city created new problems of family disintegration, fatigue, 
delinquency, and industrial superannuation, and impressed the critical- 
ness of these problems by the vividness of the industrial scene. The public 
reaction to these conditions were the factory and public-health move- 
ments in England in the thirties and forties, and state agitations in 
America for ten-hour laws and legislation for sanitary improvements. 

Legislative protection for women and children in industry in response 
to the demands of public opinion was achieved more rapidly in England 
than in America. Using as an accepted principle Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 
1819, which attempted to remedy abuses in the employment of children 


8 Edward T. Devine, “Pittsburgh the Year of the Survey,” in The Pittsburgh Civic 
Frontage, 3. 

9 Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898, 129 (A History of Ameri- 
can Life, vol. 1o—New York, 1933). 
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in cotton mills, societies of English humanitarians and factory workers 
forced Parliament to pass the Factory Act of 1834, the Mines Act of 
1842, and the Ten Hours Act of 1847 in spite of the millowners’ appeal 
to the currently accepted theory of laissez-faire in the relations between 
the state and industry. In America the manufacturing interests en- 
entrenched themselves in the state legislatures behind the argument that 
regulatory legislation would enable industries in those states not having 
such regulations to ruin the manufacturers of the states where the em- 
ployment of women and children was limited. In spite of this opposition 
the National Eight-Hour League succeeded in obtaining such laws in six 
states. Although the effect of these laws was greatly vitiated by lax en- 
forcement, the enlightened opinion aroused by the agitation, the example 
of a few states, and the constant pressure of shorter-hours advocates 
brought a gradual reduction of the hours of labor and an improvement in 
health conditions in American factories. 

The increase in leisure afforded by the shorter-hours movement and 
the belief that the open air of the country made the agricultural popula- 
tion healthier than the urban produced considerable activity in the found- 
ing of parks, and in the census of 1880 the acreage and description of 
such places received a prominent place in the report for each town. A 
Boston society in 1880 provided sand gardens for children, and by 1898 
thirteen other cities in the East had established children’s playgrounds."® 
Philanthropic organizations such as the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, and the Red Cross were established to deal with other problems 
of industrial life. 

The human animal appeared to be changing his habitat and his manner 
of living with all the effects known to biology of such changes in animal 
life. The entire effect upon human physiology of the transition in dwell- 
ing place and even in diet (particularly because of the widespread use of 
factory-made foods) has not even yet been determined, for historians of 
this period have given their attention principally to the alterations of the 


10 Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 130. 
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industrial environment by which the inhabitants of the city tried to make 
it a more suitable place for living. That improvements were possible was 
due in large part to the greater productivity of the new system of manu- 
facture and distribution. 

Startling as was the growth of population in the towns of the nine- 
teenth century, it was far exceeded by the increase in productions. In the 
last half of the century American textile production increased sevenfold, 
agricultural implements twenty-five, packing fourteen, and iron and 
steel, ten. In this increased productivity, laborers as well as capitalists 
shared. If Professor Clapham is correct, industrial wages in England ad- 
vanced forty per cent and the cost of living decreased seventeen per cent 
in the sixty years after 1790; Miss Coman has estimated that in the 
United States wages increased twelve and a half per cent and prices de- 
creased forty between 1867 and 1900;"* thus there were approximate 
net gains of seventy and eighty-six per cent for the English and American 
workingmen, respectively, in the margin between earnings and subsist- 
ence as compared with the initial years. While capital gains from this im- 
proved position appear in the increase of savings-bank deposits and in in- 
surance, the mass of wage earners did not invest in either of these’* but 
spent the difference upon a higher standard of living which the greater 
variety of manufactures made possible. 

From the point of view of the city, the significant fact was that this in- 
creased economic productivity and the improved economic position of the 
mass of its inhabitants with respect to subsistence did not bring economic 
security. The replacement of skilled laborers by machinery produced a 
series of crises in various trades. This and the constant lowering of the 
limit of industrial superannuation added constantly to the number of un- 
employed. The competition of women and children and of immigrants of 
low standards of living augmented suffering and discontent. Finally, in- 
capacitation from industrial accidents and disease completed the demoral- 


11 John H. Clapham, The Early Railway Age, 1820-1850, 561, 601, 602 (An Eco- 
nomic History of Modern Britain, second edition, vol. 1—Cambridge, 1930); Katharine 
Coman, The Industrial History of the United States, 306 (revised edition, New York, 
1925). 

12 Clapham, Early Railway Age, 299, 300. 
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ization of a large section of labor and made poverty a norm of existence 
even in prosperous times. Commenting on these conditions, a French visi- 
tor to Manchester in 1844 thus compared the poverty in the old with that 
in the new cities, ““At Paris, half the population go to the hospitals and 
almshouses to die. At Manchester, half the births take place in the public 
charities,””*3 

Cyclical depression, which appeared in both England and the United 
States almost regularly every decade after 1815, demonstrated the fail- 
ure of the new system to provide economic security to the laboring popu- 
lation. During the depression of 1837 a charitable society in Manchester 
found forty thousand pawn tickets representing an indebtedness of $27, 
500 at sixteen per cent in four thousand working-class homes."* In the 
United States nearly half a million were thrown out of work on the rail- 
ways alone by the panic of 1873, only 400 out of 666 furnaces were in 
operation in the following spring, bread lines were common in every large 
city, and wages fell on an average of ten per cent and did not reach their 
former level until 1890."5 During the panic of 1907 the surveyors of 
Pittsburgh reported: “Low wages for the great majority of the laborers 
employed by the mills, not lower than in other large cities, but low com- 
pared with prices,—so low as to be inadequate to the maintenance of a 
normal American standard of living; wages adjusted to the single man 
in the lodging house, not to the responsible head of a family.”*® To Eng- 
lishmen and Americans who remembered that under the domestic system 
the wage earner had owned a plot of ground to supply him with food in 
bad times and that in earlier days the West had offered homesteads to 
oppressed craftsmen, the pre-industrial era appeared as the golden age 
now replaced by suffering and chaos. 

Of Manchester in 1844 Léon Faucher said: “At the very moment 
when the engines are stopped... moral order... disappears in an in- 
stant. The rich man spreads his couch amidst the beauties of the surround- 


13 Léon Faucher, Manchester in 1844: lts Present Condition and Future Prospects, 
145 (London, 1844). 

14 Joseph Adshead, Distress in Manchester, 41 (London, 1842). 

15 Nevins, Emergence of Modern America, 299, 300, 301. 

16 Devine, in The Pittsburgh District Civic Frontage, 3. 
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ing country, and abandons the town to the operatives, publicans, thieves, 
and prostitutes, merely taking the precaution of leaving behind him a 
police force whose duty it is to preserve some material order in this pell- 
mell of society.”'? A visitor described Pittsburgh in the eighties as “hell 
with the lid off.” Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, and Cincinnati were cen- 
ters of organized crime, and in the nation the homicide rate quadrupled 
while the population doubled."* The failure of the police to cope with this 
growing disorder was accompanied by a series of embittered industrial 
disputes which appeared to be the first skirmishes of a social revolt. 

Between 1816 and 1850 scarcely a year passed without a great strike 
in either the cotton industry or the building trades in Manchester, while 
these conflicts were increasingly supported by unions in other cities. The 
panic of 1873 produced a long strike in the New England textile mills. A 
ten per cent cut in wages in 1877 precipitated the first nationwide rail- 
way strike marked by battles between soldiers and workmen in Balti- 
more, Reading, and Pittsburgh. The workers of Baltimore foreshadowed 
the contemporary sit-down strike when they seized the railway yards and 
prevented the moving of trains, and in Pittsburgh the defeat of the militia 
gave control of the town to a lawless mob for two days. The bloody 
Homestead strike of steel workers in 1892 inaugurated an almost con- 
tinuous series of strikes and lockouts lasting during the remainder of the 
century. 

To restore order to a society that appeared near self-destruction, the 
philanthropically-inclined wealthy and other community leaders at- 
tempted to strengthen the church, the schools, charitable institutions, and 
the local government. In England, the distress uncovered during the 
cholera epidemic lead six wealthy Manchester philanthropists to found 
the first statistical society in the world in 1833 “to assist in promoting the 
social improvement of the manufacturing population” by “collecting facts 
concerning the inhabitants.”"? Clergymen, merchants, and manufactur- 


17 Faucher, Manchester in 1844, 26, 27. 

18 Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 114. 

19 Thomas S. Ashton, Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 1833-1933, 
13 (London, 1934). 
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ers supported monitorial schools under rival organizations in the twen- 
ties; temperance societies, mechanics’ institutions, and savings banks in the 
thirties; and associations to promote public health, factory reform, pub- 
lic parks, and national education in the forties. The leaders of the new 
British manufacturing communities neglected few opportunities to incul- 
cate what they believed to be the virtues of urban citizenship: knowledge 
of the “useful arts,” temperance, industry, and thrift. 

So closely parallel were the problems of the cities within the indus- 
trial pattern that the counterpart of each of the foregoing activities might 
be found in the history of almost any American manufacturing city. Lo- 
cal and national scientific and social associations took up the task of fact- 
finding. Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, and other clergymen 
supported the rights of labor in its battle with capital and reorganized 
their congregations into “institutional churches” with charitable and edu- 
cational agencies.*® American advocates of broader educational oppor- 
tunities were more successful than English in obtaining the assistance of 
the state to education, and illiteracy dropped from seventeen to eleven per 
cent in the last twenty years of the century.*' In adult education the busi- 
ness genius of Redpath and Horner combined with philanthropy and local 
patriotism in an attempt to raise the general level of culture through the 
lyceum and the Chautauqua movement. 

As philanthropy and mutual assistance proved at best only ameliora- 
tive, the pressure of these problems and of the interests affected by them 
was greatest upon government. In the 1760’s the residents of Manches- 
ter had congratulated themselves on their lack of a municipal corpora- 
tion, but in 1790 they began to create a series of new governmental 
agencies to perform tasks too complex for the traditional institutions. Be- 
ginning with watching and poor relief, the local government added be- 
fore 1850 the regulation of hackney coaches (the traffic and transport 
problem of the day), street improvement, water supply, gas lighting, fire 
protection, sewage disposal, and market and public park administration. 
As in American municipal growth, this progress was accomplished by 


20 Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 340. 
2" Schlesinger, Rise of the City, 171. 
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struggle with vested interests and against corruption: Manchester had a 
“boss Nadin” sixty years before New York experienced “boss Tweed.” 

There is not sufficient space within the limits of this article to present 
details illustrating the expansion of American municipal government, but 
the facts are sufficiently well known and depart but little from the Man- 
chester pattern. Whether contemporary municipal government has re- 
stored the order and security demanded by its citizens is still an open 
question but not a new one, for the issue has been raised in each town 
as it has developed into an industrial city and is inherent in its life, as, in- 
deed, are each of the problems that have been suggested as elements in 
the history of English and American industrial cities in the nineteenth 
century. 

While the conception of a pattern of development is of invaluable as- 
sistance in the study of the rise of contemporary society, the student of 
this history must realize that four points of differentiation between the 
English and American industrial revolutions make parallels and analo- 
gies not only hazardous but if not carefully done very misleading. Brief- 
ly these differences are: first, the priority of the industrial revolution in 
England; second, the existence in England of privileged classes strongly 
intrenched in government and in social influence; third, the powerful in- 
fluence of the agricultural West and South in America; and fourth, the 
enormous proportion of foreign-born population in the United States due 
to immigration. In these differences, however, lie additional reasons why 
the American social scientist should be intimately acquainted with the 
evolution of the English industrial city. 

The first great advantage in the study of the English pattern in the 
nineteenth century is that in their earliest phases the basic processes of a 
society undergoing industrialization appear in relative simplicity, since the 
historian has but to consider the impact of a relatively few new devel- 
opments upon a traditional background. With the passing of the West 
and the industrialization of the South, those purely American differentia- 





tions will be of less importance in analyzing the continuation of the proc- 
esses at the present time. Finally, the influence of foreign immigration 
upon the United States may not have exerted so differentiating an ef- 
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fect as might be supposed, and because of the present immigration policy 
and the rapid Americanization of the descendants of the foreign-born 
the greater part of this difference in conditions is bound to disappear. 

The industrial revolution, it has been said, has been succeeded by a 
scientific revolution, industrial capitalism by finance capitalism, urbaniza- 
tion by metropolitanization, but the process is not yet complete, and as 
long as remain the problems created by the industrial revolution—the 
control of disease, poverty, and crime by urban communities, the raising 
of cultural standards necessary to urban citizenship, and the removal of 
economic insecurity—social scientists and historians will be interested in 
the American and English industrial city of the nineteenth century. 

















HENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE 
AND HIS WRITINGS 


JOHN FRANCIS McDERMOTT’ 


O* ALL the commentators on the western country perhaps the most 
understanding was Henry Marie Brackenridge.* In him a native 
curiosity and sympathy were reinforced by a knowledge of the West 
gained from three periods of residence there occupying not less than six 
full years during the course of twenty-five years. 

His background was unusually cosmopolitan and intellectual. His 
father was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, A.B. and A.M., Princeton Col- 
lege, sometime chaplain in the Revolutionary army, editor, lawyer, sati- 
rist, politician, the classmate of James Madison and Philip Freneau. The 
extent, variety, and quality of the father’s knowledge is made clear by the 
lists of books that he assigned to his son to read. Pittsburgh was in good 
part settled by former Revolutionary officers, and the Federalists were 
strong in the town. On the other hand, Brackenridge, Sr., was a Jeffer- 
sonian in politics and a vigorous fighter for his ideas. Among his friends 
were Lucas, Audrain, Marie, and other Frenchmen of Pittsburgh, and 
Albert Gallatin, as well as many of the Scotch-Irish stock from which 
he himself had sprung. Young Brackenridge had for godmother Ma- 


1Mr. McDermott is assistant professor of English at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. He is preparing for publication a two-volume edition of Henry Marie 
Brackenridge’s writings on the western country and would welcome any corrections or 
additions to the biographical sketch and list of writings here presented, especially copies 
of letters written by Brackenridge. Ed. 

2 For the life of Henry Marie Brackenridge, the primary sources are his own works; 
most of the material here, unless otherwise identified, is drawn from the Recollections 
and other of his writings. In addition to these, a free use has been made of Claude M. 
Newlin’s excellent Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge (Princeton, 1932) 
and of his sketches of both father and son in the Dictionary of American Biography. A 
brief critical estimate of the elder Brackenridge will be found in Vernon Parrington, 
The Colonial Mind, 390-395 (Main Currents of American Thought, vol. 1—New York, 
1927). 
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dame Marie of Pittsburgh. From the very beginning, then, he had con- 
tacts with different nationalities and different points of view. 

When the boy was little more than five years of age, his father decided 
that he should learn French by living among French people; conse- 
quently he sent him in care of Jean B. C. Lucas, a Norman settled near 
Pittsburgh, to Ste Genevieve in the far distant Illinois country. Here he 
was placed by his temporary guardian in the care of the family of Vital 
Beauvais, a family among the oldest in that region. He went to school 
among French children and forgot his native language. After a residence 
of nearly three years, he was called for once more by Lucas who was to 
take him back to Pittsburgh. But he was ill on the way, and his experi- 
ence of the French people was prolonged for about a year during which 
he lived in Gallipolis with Dr. Antoine Saugrain, later a resident of St. 
Louis. Here again he lived as a member of a French family. When he 
arrived home at last he was still some months from his tenth birthday. 
Surely an unusual life for a little American boy! The important thing 
was that because his experience had been a pleasant one he was to grow 
up with the idea that the French, too, were people.’ 

His father, though not without affection for the boy, was a stern man 
and a strict disciplinarian intellectually. Perhaps he expected too much of 
ten years. Certainly he submitted his son to a severe course of reading, 
the details of which may be found in the Recollections. If reading could 
broaden the mind, Henry Marie would not lack breadth. Eventually, 
after a period in the Pittsburgh Academy, of which his father was one of 
the founders, young Brackenridge studied at Jefferson College for a 
short time. The father was not interested in formal education, in de- 


3A year or two ago there appeared in the New York Times a picture of the restored 
fort at Harrodsburg, the caption of which referred to this place as the “first white 
settlement west of the Alleghenies,” and the same statement has been made elsewhere. As 
this place was established in 1774 it may be either that many people, are ignorant of 
the age of various western cities including Detroit, Mobile, New Orleans, and St. Louis, 
as well as a number of smaller places, or else that they do not consider the French as 
white people. It is simply another indication that the French in the Mississippi Valley 
were and still are regarded as foreigners even though they were in that region for more 


than a hundred years before the purchase. 
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grees; he simply wanted his son to learn, to know. Henry Marie read 
law presently, was admitted to the bar in Baltimore, and practiced there 
and in Somerset, Pennsylvania. 

But he was restless and dissatisfied. In the spring of 1810, at the age 
of twenty-four years, he went down the Ohio on his second trip to the 
West. He stopped again at Gallipolis and was disappointed to find his 
friends gone. He went ashore at New Madrid. He journeyed on to Ste 
Genevieve and was happy to renew his acquaintance with members of 
the Beauvais family, who received him delightedly. A little later he set 
out for St. Louis, for he had determined to establish himself in the prac- 
tice of law there. He attended court in the territorial capital and followed 
the court in its circuit of Ste Genevieve and Cape Girardeau and New 
Madrid. 

Business, however, was not too pressing, and Brackenridge found 
time, during the winter months of 1810—11, to write a series of articles 
for the St. Louis paper on the Louisiana Territory. He was not so bowed 
down with labor that he felt it necessary to refuse the invitation of Man- 
uel Lisa to go up the Missouri with a trading expedition in the spring of 
the new year, and he detailed his experiences in a journal of the trip. On 
the twenty-seventh of June the editor of the Louisiana Gazette, Joseph 
Charless, announced, “We this week finish Mr. Brackenridge’s Sketches, 
and cannot but regret the loss of his literary contributions. Mr. B. is now 
making a tour of the N. W. and Western borders of Louisiana and will 
perhaps visit the city of Mexico, and return by the province of Texas to 
New Orleans. We understand he intends to publish the results of his 
travels.” This was premature and a bit inaccurate. Brackenridge re- 
turned down the Missouri and on his arrival in August denied that he 
intended to publish an account of his tour. He had left St. Charles with 
Lisa on April 2 and was again in St. Louis on August 2, for on that day 
he dated a letter to the editor in answer to Charless’ note of June 27: 

I cannot but feel gratified, by the flattering terms, in which you speak, of 


the hasty and imperfect essays of mine, published in your paper, on the to- 
pography of this territory; but I have read with regret, in the same paragraph, 
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a statement of my having sat out on a journey to the westward, with the inten- 
tion of visiting the city of Mexico, and of publishing the result of my travels, 
on my return to my own country. It is true, I have more than once expressed 
an opinion, that such a tour, in case of the independence of the Mexican colo- 
nies, & of an amicable intercourse between them and the United States, would 
be highly interesting: but having devoted myself to a different pursuit, and 
besides feeling deficient in the qualifications which a person undertaking such 
a tour ought to possess, I never had any serious thought of it. You will forgive 
me for troubling you upon a subject which can be of no public interest, but 
which, if passed by in silence, would place me in a disagreeable embarrassment 
with respect to my acquaintances, who may suppose I have left the U. States. 
An excursion which I had made up the Missouri has doubtless given rise to the 
idea. It had been my intention to have descended the Mississippi last spring, in 
order to settle myself in my profession in the lower country, but circumstances 
preventing, I postponed it until fall, and in the mean time, was induced to ac- 
company Mr. Manuel Lisa, to the Mandan villages, from whence I returned a 
few days ago in company with Mr. Bradbury, who had ascended the river for 
the purpose of pursuing his researches on the natural history of the country.‘ 


In 1814, however, Brackenridge did add to his Views of Louisiana 
the Journal in question. On this second visit he was in upper Louisiana 
for a year and a half and he made a good impression on the French there. 
Among other letters of introduction to people in New Orleans he bore 
one from Charles Gratiot of St. Louis to Poydras in which the former 
asked that the young man be assisted in establishing himself in his pro- 
fession in the southern city and declared that “Gl mest pas sans capacité 
& tres recommendables pour ses bonnes moeurs.”’ 

One paragraph from the Views of Louisiana will illustrate a3 well as 
any the sympathy of his approach, the shrewd understanding of the 
French character, and the avoidance of harsh and righteous judgment 
on the French people that was typical of this writer. He declared: 

Their amusements, were cards, billiards, and dances: this last of course the 
favorite. The dances, were cotillions, reels, and sometimes the minuet. During 


4 Louisiana Gazette, June 27, August 8, 1811. This paper was foundéd in 1808 as the 
Missouri Gazette, but Charless, the editor and owner, a little later changed its name to 
Louisiana Gazette and then once more reverted to the old title. The list of articles that 
Brackenridge wrote for this weekly newspaper will be found in the bibliography that fol- 
lows this sketch. 

S$ November 3, 1811, in Gratiot Letterbook (Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis). 
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the carnival, the balls follow in rapid succession. They have a variety of pleas- 
ing customs, connected with this amusement. Children have also their balls, 
and are taught a decorum and propriety of behavior, which is preserved through 
life. They have a certain ease and freedom of address, and are taught the secret 
of real politeness, self-denial; but which by the apes of French manners, is mis- 
taken for an affected grimace of complaisant regard, and a profusion of bows, 
scrapes and professions.® 


In such an interpretation Brackenridge showed a knowledge of the 
French that was entirely lacking in most Americans. 

Once in New Orleans he settled down to the study of Spanish law. 
He added chapters on Louisiana to his articles on Missouri and presently 
published them as Views of Louisiana. He was soon busy with legal work 
in that state. He assisted in framing the legislative act for the judiciary 
system of Louisiana, he served as deputy attorney-general and as district 
judge. He did not, however, remain long in the South. He returned to 
Baltimore, practiced law there, became a member of the Maryland legis- 
lature, and in one interval of six weeks, at the request of a publisher, 
wrote his History of the Late War, first published in 1816, and issued 
in a revised edition the next year. In 1817 he published also his pamphlet, 
South America, a Letter on the Present State of That Country to James 
Monroe, in which he urged recognition and recommended a policy that 
was later worked out in the Monroe Doctrine. As a result of this work 
he was made secretary of a commission that was sent to study conditions 
in South America. On his return he published his Voyage to South 
America, and he continued to serve in the Maryland legislature. 

Though Brackenridge professed to be no author, though he looked 
with some contempt upon writing as a career, his first book was excel- 
lently received. He had every encouragement to continue. In chapter 27 
of his Recollections he tells with some pleasure that during the course of 
publication of the original articles in the Gazette Jefferson had requested 
of him all the numbers then published and to be published. Other scat- 
tered references will indicate the interest Brackenridge’s work aroused. 
Joseph Herzog, a merchant of Philadelphia, asked his nephew and part- 


6 Viewss of Louisiana, 137 (1814 edition). 


E 
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ner in St. Louis, Christian Wilt, to dispatch “with the first goods you 
send on, the series of statistical papers published by your printer on Louis- 
iana.”? In the South a little later John Winship wrote to a friend: “If I 
could obtain ‘Sketches of Louisiana by Wm Breckenridge’ I know it 
would be an acceptable present to you—This author is a young man of 
talents, information & great excentricity. He knows the country from ac- 
tual observation. He speaks the French Spanish English & Indian, & has 
devoted years to his favorite pursuits.’”* 

Another writer in the same field, William Darby, whose Geographical 
Description of the State of Louisiana became a standard work recognized 
as of the first excellence, was hearty in his acknowledgment of Bracken- 
ridge’s work. In the preface to his book, Darby said: 

Many works have been written upon Louisiana, containing but little matter 
that can either instruct or amuse. One, however, possesses both those requisites 
in an eminent degree. Mr. Breckenridge wrote from personal observation, un- 
shackled by preconceived opinions in religion, politics, national distinctions, or 
physics:—This enlightened young man described men as he found them, repre- 
sented objects without distortion; and as far as his descriptions extend may be 
considered correct, chaste, and natural. If Mr. Breckenridge had accompanied 
his work with a map correctly drawn from actual admeasurement and observa- 


tion, he would have left but little for his successors to execute, in giving to the 
literary world a clear, comprehensive, and finished picture of Louisiana.? 


Is it any wonder then that the return of Brackenridge to the West 
should be hailed in such terms as those used by the editor of the Saint 
Louis Enquirer of October 7, 1820? He wrote: 


It is stated that Hugh M. Breckenridge Esquire, formerly of Pittsburgh, is 
now on his way to Missouri, and means to settle in this State and follow the 
practice of the law. Mr. Breckenridge was in this country some eight or nine 
years ago, and by his writings contributed to make known abroad the high char- 
acter of Missouri. In the short space of his absence he has seen much of the 


7 May 13, 1811, in Herzog Letterbook (Missouri Historical Society). 

8 Winship to William Plumer, Jr., Natchitoches, March 20, 1814, in Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, 11:573 (March, 1925). Though Winship has both author and 
book misnamed, he no doubt refers to Brackenridge and his Views. The copyright entry 
date for the book is November 24, 1813. 

9 Darby, Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana, iv (Philadelphia, 1816). 
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world, and filled many important stations. He has been a Judge in the state of 
Louisiana, Secretary to the commissioners to South America, and a member of 
the General Assembly in Maryland. In each situation prospects were flattering 
before him, but he returns to Missouri, and in doing so gives a decisive proof 
of his opinion of the superiority of Missouri over any country which he has yet 
seen.—Missourians may well exult in such an opinion from a man of Mr. 
Brackenridge’s talents and opportunity of observation and comparison between 
different countries.'® 


In the month of November Brackenridge arrived for his third period 
of residence in the central part of the Mississippi Valley. His notice in the 
town papers announced that as an attorney at law he “‘may be consulted 
at his Office in the buildings of Mr. Buseron, a few doors from Main- 
street. He will attend the courts of St. Charles, and Edwardsville, in the 
state of Illinois, &c. &c.”"* Timothy Flint, who was in St. Louis about 
this time, describes a young lawyer who may well have been Bracken- 
ridge: ““There was a young gentleman, Mr. B., who gave strong prom- 
ise of future excellence. He was the only member of the bar, whom I 
heard plead, that showed in his manner the fruit of classical taste and 
discipline. He was happy in his arrangement and choice of words, and 
concise and condensed; and had a suavity in his manner. But these 
things were too often thrown away upon the jury in a region, where 
noise and flourish are generally mistaken for sense and reason.”™* 

But Brackenridge, however well received, however many friends he 
found, was still restless and uncertain. When Paxton published his direc- 
tory of St. Louis in the spring of 1821, Brackenridge was listed as “‘at- 
torney at law, north B. above Main,” but in the Saint Louis Enquirer for 
July 7, 1821, a list of unclaimed letters as of June 30 includes the name 
of Brackenridge. 

This time on leaving St. Louis he went to Florida, another new ter- 
ritory offering promise. On the way he fell in with Andrew Jackson, 

10 The variations on a name in this editorial are rung by the editor himself. No doubt 
had he had more space he might have found more. 

11 Saint Louis Enquirer, November 18, 1820; Missouri Gazette, November 22, 1820. 


12 Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years...in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, 184 (Boston, 1826). 
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the newly appointed governor, and Brackenridge accepted a position as 
secretary and translator to Jackson. Soon after their arrival in Florida, 
however, he was made a judge in the territory, and he remained in 
Florida in that capacity until 1832 when Jackson removed him from 
office. His own side of his quarrel with Jackson Brackenridge presented 
in his Letters to the Public, in which he attacked Jackson bitterly. 

The remainder of his life, for present purposes, can be told briefly. In 
1827 he married Caroline Marie, the daughter of his godmother, and 
through her he came into fortune. With the exception of membership on 
a commission provided for in the Mexican treaty of April 11, 1839, and 
of the serving of a term in Congress, in 1840-41, he devoted his time 
to private pursuits—the practice of law, the care of his estate at Taren- 
tum, northeast of Pittsburgh, and his literary labors. He died on January 
18, 1871. 


A LIST OF THE WRITINGS OF HENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE 


1. “Topography of Saint Louis,” in Louisiana Gazette, October 11, 1810. 
Signed Z. Essentially the same material that appears in Views of Louis- 
fana, 120-122 (1814 edition). 

2. “Cantine Mounds, and the Monastery of La Trappe,” in Louisiana Ga- 
zette, January 9, 31, 1811. Not signed. Reprinted, but with some 
changes, as no. § in the appendix of the 1814 edition of Views of Lowis- 
tana, and incorporated in the text of the 1817 edition. 


3. “Limits of Louisiana,” 


in Louisiana Gazette, January 24, 1811. Not sign- 
ed. Expanded into chapter 1 of the 1814 edition of Views of Louisiana, 
A note lists the sources consulted for the article. 

4. “Sketches of the Territory of Louisiana.” This series of sketches appeared 
in various issues of the Louisiana Gazette. The editor’s note reads as 


follows: 


The Editor having been much solicited by private letters, from his 
friends, in various parts of the United States, for information respecting 
this Territory, has taken this method of satisfying their queries by a gen- 
eral description. The publication of it, will be gratifying to publick curi- 
osity, and afford useful information, to such as may be desirous of emigrat- 
ing. The Editor is indebted for these sketches to the pen of H. M. 
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Brackenridge, Esq. We consider it a tribute, due to Mr. Brackenridge, to 
say, that the fullest reliance can be placed upon the accuracy and impar- 
tiality of his descriptions. 


Following is a list of the sketches: 
Sketch, in Louisiana Gazette, January 31, 1811. This sketch is intro- 
ductory; the author indicates briefly the extent of the Territory and 
announces his purpose “to state facts unadorned; he does not wish 


to amuse, merely, but to give information.” 


“‘Rivers—Face of the Country, &c.,” 


7, 14, 1811. 

“Soil—Climate, &c. From New Madrid to the Missouri,” in Louis- 
tana Gazette, February 14, 1811. 

“The Country, North of the Missouri,” in Louisiana Gazette, Febru- 
ary 21, 1811. 

“Natural Productions, Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral,” in Louisiana 
Gazette, February 21, 28, March 7, 1811. 


in Louisiana Gazette, February 


“Political Divisions of the Territory, Inhabitants, Settlements,” in 
Louisiana Gazette, March 7, 14, 1811. 


? in Louisiana Gazette, March 14, 21, 1811. 


“Towns and Villages,’ 

“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Inhabitantp—Government— 
Historical Epocha—Comparison between Their Situation under the 
Former and the Present Governments,” in Louisiana Gazette, April 
4, 11, 1811. 

“A General View of the Country West of the Mississippi, and of the 
Rocky Ridge,” in Louisiana Gazette, April 18, 1811. 

The above sketch continued, and subtitled: “Indian Nations of the 
Missouri,” in Louisiana Gazette, April 25, 1811. 

“Lead Mines in the District of St. Genevieve,” in Louisiana Gazette, 
June 20, 27, 1811. 

A letter from Brackenridge to Charless dated August 2, 1811 (quoted in 
the foregoing sketch of Brackenridge) appeared in the Louisiana Ga- 
zette of August 8, 1811. 


See also no. 6. 


5. “On the Population and Tumuli of the Aborigines of North America. In 
a Letter from H. H. [sic] Brackenridge to Thomas Jefferson.” This let- 
ter, which is, of course, by H. M. Brackenridge (cf. Recollections, 1868, 
p- 254), is dated Baton Rouge, July 25, 1813, and was read by Jefferson 
at the meeting of the American Philosophical Society on October 1, 1813 
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(the Proceedings of the society gives October 2 as the date of the meet- 
ing). It was published in the Transactions of the society for 1818, new 
series, 1:151-159. The Bibliothéque Nationale and the Missouri His- 
torical Society at St. Louis possess separates of this title. 


6. Views of Louisiana; Together with a Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri 


River, in 1811. Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum, 1814. In the 
preface to this volume Brackenridge writes that after his arrival in New 
Orleans in December, 1811, he met “with one of the publishers of this 
work, Mr. Cramer, and proposed to him the publication of the essays be- 
fore mentioned, with the journal of my voyage up the Missouri; to which 
he assented, on condition that I would extend it, and add something rela- 
tive to the state of Louisiana.” Brackenridge gathered up the contributions 
to the Louisiana Gazette (see nos. 1, 2, 3, 4), rewrote them, added ma- 
terial, and appended his journal. 

This book was reviewed in the North American Review, 4:112—128, 
and in the Edinburgh Review, 32:231-248 (July, 1819). In his Recol- 
lections, 253 (1868 edition), Brackenridge refers to a review in the Lon- 
don Quarterly; this journal was not then published. Probably he referred 
to the Quarterly Review of London, but this compiler has not found any 
review of his book in volumes 10 to 24 inclusive of that publication. Of 
these last two reviews, he says, “An extract from it in one of them, relat- 
ing to Colonel Boon and his companions settled around him in the 
Missouri wilderness, gave the hint to a beautiful passage in the Don Juan 
of Lord Byron.” The passage in Don Juan is probably that in canto 8, 
stanzas 61-67, but there is nothing in the Edinburgh Review article to 
justify Brackenridge’s statement. 

A German translation of the Views was published at Weimar, in 1818. 
This did not include the journal, nor all the material of the original 
Views. 

See also nos. 7 and 9. 


7. Journal of a Voyage up the River Missouri; Performed in Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Eleven. Second edition, revised and enlarged by the author, 
Baltimore, Coale & Maxwell, 1815. The Library of Congress and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale have copies with the 1815 imprint. Other copies 
of this second edition bear the date 1816. This work was first published 
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in 1814 with the Views of Louisiana (see no. 6). It is here reprinted 
separately, rewritten and slightly enlarged. 

This Journal has been reprinted in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early 
Western Travels, 1748-1846, 6:21-166 (Cleveland, 1904). Thwaites 
used an 1816 copy. 


8. History of the Late War, between the United States and Great Britain. 


Containing a Minute Account of the Various Military and Naval Opera- 
tions... by an American, Baltimore, J. Cushing, 1816. The second edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, was published in Baltimore by Cushing in 
1817; this and subsequent editions were issued with the author’s name: 
third edition, revised and corrected, Baltimore, Cushing and Jewett, 
1817; fourth edition, revised and corrected, Baltimore, Cushing and 
Jewett, 1818; sixth edition, improved and revised by the author, Phila- 
delphia, J. Kay, Jun., and brother, and Pittsburgh, J. 1. Kay & Co., 1836; 
another edition, Philadelphia, J. Kay, Jun., and brother, and Pittsburgh, 
C. H. Kay & Co., 1839. Other Philadelphia editions appeared in 1844 
and 1846. 


Translations into French: by A. de Calmas, from the second edition, 
Paris, Corbet, 1820. 2 vols.; Paris, Brissot-Thivars, 1822. 2 vols. 

Translations into Italian: Milano, N. Bettoni, 1821. 3 vols.; Firenze, 
L. Marchini, 1824. 4 vols. in 2; Firenze, Tipografia Formigli, 1825. 

All the editions described here are listed in the Library of Congress 
catalogue. 

Brackenridge (in the letter to Walter Forward printed in Recollec- 
tions, 1868, p. 275-286), gives an account (p. 281) of the writing of 
this History: 

My finances began to run low, without certain supply from stated 
salary or profession; and the dark cloud of debt began to show itself at a 
distance. One of my bookseller friends made me a proposal, which I was 
tempted to accept, although it put my mental powers to a severe trial. He 
was desirous of getting up an early history of the war, so as to meet the 
fall sales, and offered me six hundred dollars for one, provided it could be 
written and put through the press in six weeks. He procured for me all 
the requisite documents, files of papers, pamphlets, official reports, etc. 
Having procured a suitable place (a kind of garret), I set to work. I read 
and arranged in the daytime, and then wrote at night. My task was thirty 
pages of foolscap, which I had ready in the morning with the corrected 
sheets (sixteen pages octavo) when the printer’s devil paid me his visit. 
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The task was accomplished within the time, but the consequences were 
terrible . . . it was long before I recovered entirely from this overexertion. 
I realized a handsome sum for so short a period of labor. Two thousand 
copies, being the first edition, disappeared almost immediately. Another 
edition of four thousand was called for, for which I received half the 
amount I got for the first. 


See also no. 22. 


9. Views of Louisiana; Containing Geographical, Statistical and Historical No- 
tices of That Vast and Important Portion of America. Baltimore, Schaef- 
fer & Maund, 1817. This is a second edition of no. 6, revised, rearranged, 
and partly rewritten, and published without the journal. 

The only copies that this compiler has seen, or seen referred to, of this 
issue have been as described, but there is little question that there must 
have been an issue of the new edition in 1816. On Saturday, June 8, 
1816, the chapter on levees from this work appeared in Niles’ Weekly 
Register, 10:336—338, and the revised text of the so-called 1817 edi- 
tion, not that of the 1814, was followed. The new edition, therefore, 
must have been issued before this date. 


10. “Letter to the Editor of Niles Weekly Register,” dated Baltimore, June 
19, 1816, in Nile’ Weekly Register, 10:377-379 (June 22, 1816). 
This letter was occasioned by the printing of the chapter on levees from 
the Views (see no. 9). Revised slightly, this letter was reprinted as an 
appendage to the chapter on levees in the 1817 issue of the Views, p. 
316-323. 

11. “The Florida Question Stated,” in The American Register or Summary 
Review of History, Politics, and Literature, 1:128-148 (Philadelphia, 
Robert Walsh, ed., 1817. 2 vols.). In the letter to Forward (Recollec- 
tions, 1868, p. 278) he refers to his “statement in ‘Walshe’s [sic] Regis- 
ter,’ of the question of the boundaries of Louisiana, under the treaties be- 
tween the different nations, who, at various periods, in succession, were 
the owners of the province.” 


12. South America, A Letter on the Present State of that Country, to James 
Monroe... by an American, Washington, office of the National Regis- 
ter, 1817. 52 p. Brackenridge, then waiting to go to South America as 


secretary to a government commission, wrote to Forward (Recollections, 
1868, p. 285): “I have just published, in pamphlet form, an anonymous 
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letter, addressed to Mr. Monroe, on the subject of the recognition of the 
independence of the South American States, which is the great question 
of the day. In this I have availed myself of the extensive course of reading 
which my present opportunities have afforded me.” 

This pamphlet was published in London (Ridgeway, Booth, 1818. 
72 p.); and was translated into French by the Abbé de Pradt. For more 
about the European reception of the pamphlet, see Recollections, 286— 
288 (1868 edition). 


13. “Letter to Walter Forward,” Washington City, September 29, 1817. Pub- 
lished in appendix Recollections, 275-286 (1868 edition). An important 
piece, principally for the literary life of Brackenridge. 


14. Speech on the Jew Bill in the House of Delegates of Maryland, 1818, In 
Recollections, 293 (1868 edition), Brackenridge says, “This speech was 
published in pamphlet form by the Jews of Baltimore, and widely cir- 
culated.” 

The implication is that the speech was published shortly after delivery. 
See also nos. 19 and 34. 


15. Voyage to South America, Performed by Order of the American Govern- 
ment, in the Years 1817 and 1818, in the Frigate Congress. Baltimore, 
1819. 2 vols. Map. 

Foreign editions: London, for J. Miller, 1820. 2 vols.; Leipzig, Gos- 
chen, 1821. 2 vols.; Spanish translation by Carlos A. Aldao, 1820. 2 
vols; Aldao’s translation reprinted, Buenos Aires, Rosso, 1927. 2 vols. 

See also no. 16. 


16. Voyage to Buenos Ayres, Performed in the Years 1817 and 1818. London, 
R. Philips & Co., 1820. 130 p. (No. 7180 in Joseph Sabin, A Dictionary 
of Books Relating to America, vol. 2—New York, 1869). Apparently a 
much-abridged edition of the Voyage to South America (no. 15). “An 
extraordinary mass of information, replete with philosophic views”— 
Baron Humboldt in Monthly Review (London), 93:82 (cited in Sabin). 


17. “Jubilee Oration,” delivered Fourth of July, 1826. Printed in appendix, 
Recollections, 318-325 (1868 edition). 


18.A Eulogy, on the Lives and Characters of John Adams & Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “delivered at the Courthouse in Pensacola, on Tuesday, 15th August, 
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1826, in compliance with a request from the citizens, in town-meeting 
assembled.” Pensacola, Fla.. W. H. Hunt, 1826. 18 p. 
Reprinted as noted in no. 19. 


19. Speeches on the Jew Bill, in the House of Delegates of Maryland, “by 
H. M. Brackenridge, Col. W. G. D. Worthington, and John S. Tyson, 
esquire. Together with an argument on the chancery powers, and an 
eulogy on Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, &c. by H. M. Bracken- 
ridge.” Philadelphia, J. Dobson (agent), 1829. 236 p. In addition to 
the Brackenridge items described in the title, this volume contains: 

“Western Antiquities, Communicated in a Letter to Thomas Jeffer- 

son,” July 25, 1813 (p. 192-205). 
“Letter on the Culture of Live Oak, to the Secretary of the Navy,” 
June 1, 1828 (p. 206-225). 
“Report Adopted by the City Council of Baltimore, on the Subject of 
the Defence, &c.” (p. 226-236). 
For the article on antiquities, see also no. 5; for the speech on the Jew 
Bill, see also nos. 14 and 34. 

20. “Remarkable Journey from Philadelphia to Florida in Twelve Days. Let- 
ter Addressed to a Friend,” July, 1832. Printed in appendix, Recollec- 
tions, p. 325-327 (1868 edition). 

21. Letters to the Public, Relating to the President’s Removing Him from 
Office, as One of the Judges of Florida, 1832. (Sabin, vol. 2, no. 7169). 
The Library of Congress lists this work as Judge Brackenridge’s Letters. 
Washington, 1832. 15 p. 

22. The History of the Late War, between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, Containing a Brief Recapitulation of the Events Which Led to the 
Declaration of War, Its Progress and an Account of the Various Brilliant 
Land and Naval Victories, Including the Battle of New Orleans. Anony- 
mous. New York, Lomax & Mitchell, 1832, 144 p. 

Another edition, signed H. M. Brackenridge, enlarged and corrected, 
Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1835. The Library of Congress cata- 
logue says that this is not an abridgment of the larger history (no. 8), but 
a summary. 


23. Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. Philadelphia, J. Kay, 
Jun., and brother, and Pittsburgh, J. I. Kay and Co., [1834]. In Sabin 
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24. 


25- 


26. 


$9. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


32. 


(vol. 2, no. 7171) it is stated that there are editions dated 1836, 1838, 
and 1840. For the 1868 edition, see no. 34. This autobiographical work 
covers Brackenridge’s life from birth (1786) to May, 1810. 


The Annual Address Delivered before the Philo and Franklin Literary So- 
cieties of Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa., on the Day of the Annual 
Commencement, September 27, 1838. Washington, Pa., 1838. 13 p. 


“Pittsburg in the Olden Time,” in The Literary Examiner and Western 
Monthly Review (Pittsburgh), 27-29 (1839). This title is cited in 
Charles W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, a Sketch of Its Early Social Life, 135, 
160 (New York and London, 1916), but this compiler has not been able 
to examine a copy. 


“Biographical Notice of H. H. Brackenridge, Late of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania,” in Southern Literary Messenger, 8:1-18 (January, 
1842). Not signed. Reprinted as introduction to the 1846 edition of H. 
H. Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry. 


An Essay on Trusts and Trustees: in Relation to the Settlement of Real 
Estate, the Power of Trustees, and Involving Many of the Most Abstruse 
Questions in the English and American Law of Tenures. Washington, W. 
M. Morrison, 1842. 154 p. 


Speech on the Tariff, Delivered in Broadhurst’s Grove, 6th October 
1843. Pittsburgh, 1843. (Sabin, vol. 2, no. 7173). 


Eulogy upon John Quincy Adams, “by Hon. H. M. Brackenridge.” Pitts- 
burgh, 1848. Cited in James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 3:70n. 
(New York, 1860. 3 vols.). 

Mexican Letters Written during the Progress of the Late War between the 
United States and Mexico, “by B. H. M. Brackenridge [sic]: now col- 
lected and republished, with notes and corrections, to be completed in two 
numbers.” No. 1, Washington, printed by R. A. Waters, 1850. 85 p. 


. Early Discoveries by Spaniards in New Mexico: Containing an Account 


of the Castles of Cibola, and the Present Appearance of Their Ruins. 
Pittsburgh, H. Miner & Co., 1857. 48 p. 

History of the Western Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania, Commonly 
Called the Whiskey Insurrection, 1794. Pittsburgh, printed by W. S. 
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Haven, 1859. Copies in Mercantile Library, Public Library, and Mis- 
souri Historical Society, all of St. Louis. 


33. A Speech Delivered by H. M. Brackenridge, in the Presidential Campaign 
of 1864. Sixty Years in the North and Twenty Years in the South, Pitts- 
burgh, 1865. 74 p. (Sabin, vol. 2, no. 7174). 

34. Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1868. Second edition, enlarged. 331 p. No. 23, reprinted entire, forms 
the first nineteen chapters of this edition. The remaining ten chapters 
present the details of Brackenridge’s life in upper Louisiana in 1810 and 
1811, and of a return visit ten years later. The appendix contains the fol- 
lowing items by Brackenridge: 

“Letter to Walter Forward,” Washington City, September 29, 1817” 
(p. 275-286). See no. 13. 

“Speech on the Jew Bill, in the House of Delegates of Maryland, 
1818” (p. 288-317). See nos. 14 and 19. In the Recollections this 
speech is introduced by an exchange of letters: “Letter from Judge 
Young on the Jew Bill,” Greensburg, January 13, 1819, and “Re- 
ply of H. M. Brackenridge,” Annapolis, January 2, 1819. There is 
an obvious error in the dating of one of these letters. 

“Remarkable Journey from Philadelphia to Florida in Twelve Days. 
Letter Addressed to a Friend,” July, 1832 (p. 325-326). 

See no. 20. 
“Jubilee Oration,” delivered Fourth of July, 1826 (p. 318-325). 


See no. 17. 
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MAJOR WILLIAM DARLINGTON’S DIARY 
OF SERVICE IN THE WAR OF 1812 


HE WAR OF 1812 found the states of the Union not so completely 
"T caes as they might have been. Examples of disaffection may be 
seen in the refusal of New York to permit her militia to be used outside 
the state and in the withdrawal by the New England states of troops 
from federal service in favor of local protection. The theory of states 
rights, including the right of secession, was actively discussed at the Hart- 
ford Convention of 1814, and among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were those supporting state rather than federal control of mili- 
tary forces. Pennsylvania did not send representatives to the convention, 
for she was little inclined to secession, but she did at least contemplate 
withdrawing her militia from federal control in 1814. Such action would 
have been needless, for most of her troops were within her own bound- 
aries, and extremely untimely, because the enemy appeared likely to attack 
her first city. But that she did contemplate withdrawal is evidenced in a 
letter written late in 1814 by the secretary of the commonwealth to Wil- 
liam Darlington, a major in the militia. A copy of this letter is contained 
in Major Darlington’s diary of his war service, the original of which, en- 
tered on the first fourteen pages of a small copybook containing other 
matter, was presented to the Sewickley Public Library some time ago by 
Mr. Alexander C. Robinson. 

The diarist—a cousin of William McCullough Darlington, Pittsburgh 
lawyer, author, and bibliophile—was born in 1782 at Dilworthtown, 
Chester County, of good Quaker stock. Having studied medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he became surgeon to a regiment of militia 
in his native county at the age of twenty-three, and for this he was dis- 


1A brief biographical sketch of Major Darlington and selections from his diary were 
read by Mr. Robinson at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
April 27, 1937. 
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owned by the Society of Friends. He continued the practice of medicine 
until the summer of 1814, when the governor called for additional troops 
to protect the commonwealth, and particularly the city of Philadelphia, 
from invasion by the enemy. A British fleet under Vice Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane and troops under General Ross had appeared in Chesa- 
peake Bay and late in August had burned the Capitol and other buildings 
at Washington. William Darlington volunteered as a member of the 
“American Grays” of Chester County and continued in military service 
for three months. After the war he resumed his profession and dabbled in 
politics until he became a Congressman, but he is best known today for 
studies in his avocation, botany. He ultimately published several works on 
this science, and when he died at the age of eighty-one his tombstone was 
appropriately inscribed in Latin with the wish that the plants of Chester 
that he loved so well might blossom forever above his grave.” 

The value of his diary of service in the War of 1812, which is published 
in full below, lies principally in the view it gives, as Mr. Robinson has 
well said, of “the relation between States and the Federal Government, 
and the fact that in 1814 we were still far from being a real nation.” 

Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania JoHN W.HARPSTER 


2 Dictionary of American Biography; Gilbert Cope, ed., Genealogy of the Darlington 
Family, 127-133 (West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1900); [Edward C. Darlington], Gather- 
ing of the Clan Darlington at the Residence of Brinton Darlington, in East Bradford, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, on the 20th of August, 1853, passim (1853); J. S. 
Futhey and Gilbert Cope, History of Chester County, Pennsylvania, with Genealogical 
and Biographical Sketches, 510-512 (Philadelphia, 1881). 
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CAMPAIGNING; 
or 


Notes made during the tour of Duty 
of the 
Second Regt. Penn. Volunteer Light Infantry. 


By W™ Darlington, Major 1st. Battalion 


2™* Regt. Penn. Volunteer L. Infantry. 


Multos Castra juvant, et lituo tuba 
permistus sonitus, bellaque Matribus 
Detestata.—Horace. 


1814 


CAMPAIGNING! 


In conformity with an invitation from the Governor of Pennsylvania, for 
Volunteers to flock to the standard of the state, in order to defend the City of 
Philadelphia from the incendiary incursions of the Enemy, dated the 27“ of 
August, 1814,3—the Volunteer Corps called the “American Greys” which was 
raised in the Borough of West Chester and its vicinity, immediately organized 
themselves, and on the 8" of September marched from West-Chester, com- 
pletely equipped, for the Cantonment at Bush Hill, near the City.4 The offi- 
cers of the Company were Titus Taylor Captain—ZIsaac Darlington First Lieu- 
tenant—Joseph Pearce Second Lieutenant—and William Darlington Ensign.— 
The Company consisted of Eight non Commissioned officers, and Forty one 

3 On May 12, 1812, Governor Simon Snyder had called for fourteen thousand drafted 
and volunteer militia as the Pennsylvania quota for United States service, but that num- 
ber of troops had never been assembled. On August 27, 1814, a second call for the militia 
ordered out troops of thirteen counties, including Chester. Most of the companies respond- 
ing to this second call were volunteers, for by an unaccountable oversight of the legisla- 
ture of 1814 the governor could not legally draft troops between August 1 and October 
24 of that year. The principal reliance at that time, when the enemy threatened to attack, 
was placed on volunteers. Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 12: 531-533, 699-700, 
705, 715-716. 

4 The camp at Bush Hill in Philadelphia was named Camp Snyder in honor of the 
governor, and at this place troops for the defense of the city assembled. 
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privates; comprizing some of the most wealthy and respectable Citizens of 
Chester County. We have the satisfaction of believing that we carried with as 
the good wishes of all those of our acquaintances whose esteem was desirable.’ 
Our first days march was as far as M". Isaac Weaver’s; where we halted for 
the night. Next day we proceeded to the City Hospital,® at Bush hill, where 
were a number of Companies already quartered. Major Tryon, the Brigade In- 
spector of the Philadelphia County Brigade,’ very politely conducted us to our 
quarters, in the west wing of the Hospital; where we arrived in the Evening 
pretty well fatigued. After a day or two of rest, we commenced drilling in 
Companies, under the direction of Capt. Jno. G. Wersler,* who was appointed 
Major Commandant, by the Governor, until we should be sufficiently numerous 


5 Captain Titus Taylor’s company of American Grays of Chester County served for a 
three-months period, September 5—December 5, 1814. The muster roll of the com- 
pany on September 16 contains fifty-three names, but William Darlington’s name is not 
included, as by this time he had been elected major. Lieutenant Isaac Darlington, a cousin 
of William Darlington, became adjutant of the Second Regiment. He was later president 
judge of the Chester and Delaware county courts. Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
12: 482-483; sixth series, 7:757-758; 8:293, 797-798; Futhey and Cope, History of 
Chester County, 124-125. 

6 The City Hospital was built in 1809 at the present 19th Street and Fairmont Avenue. 
Governor Snyder wrote to James Monroe, acting secretary of war, from Philadelphia on 
September 10, one day after the arrival of Captain Taylor’s company, that six hundred 
volunteers had arrived there and others were on the way. Thomas Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884, 1676 (Philadelphia, 1884); Pennsylvania 
Archives, second series, 12: 741, 746. 

7 Jacob G. Tryon was appointed brigade inspector of the First Division, Pennsylvania 
Militia, in 1814. According to the executive journal of September 13, 1814, Tryon was 
directed to provide medicine for the sick at the City Hospital, and a Dr. Darlington was 
appointed “to administer to the wants of the indisposed for the time being.” This doctor 
was probably William Darlington, although it is curious that he does not mention the 
appointment in his diary. There is some evidence that the diary was written from rough 
notes, day-to-day entries beginning in October being copied from these notes, and earlier 
occurrences being supplied from memory. In this case William Darlington’s neglect to 
mention his duties as physician early in his term of service is understandable. Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, sixth series, 7:5; ninth series, 6: 4070. 

8 John G. Wersler was captain of a company of volunteer light infantry mustered into 
service August 27, 1814. By general orders of the governor dated September 11 he was 
appointed temporary major commandant of the volunteers at or near the City Hospital. 
According to a return of September 16, this command included eight companies of light 
infantry and five of riflemen, totaling 769 militia. Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
12: 02-503, 742; sixth series, 8: 293, 805-806; ninth series, 6: 4067. 
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to be organized into battallion & regiment. There were a number of Rifle Corps 
assembled at the same place, who were all placed under the direction of Major 
Com. Wersler for the time being. On Monday the 19" of September, an Elec- 
tion was held for the purpose of officering the Light Infantry, & Riflemen; 
which the Governor had arranged into battallions and Regiments.? The Rifle- 
men chose their own officers; and the Light Infantry, Elected for Colonel, 
Isaac Wayne,'® Lieutenant Colonel Lewis Bache''—and Major W™. Darling- 
ton and John Pedan. The first Battallion of Light Infantry consisted of the 
Companies commanded by Captains Holdgate, M’Glathery, Schwenk, Nunges- 
ser and Rukhe—to the Command of which W™ Darlington was commissioned 
Major'*—The second Battallion consisted of Captains Wersler’s, Vanarts- 
dalen’s, Taylor’s, and Grosh’s Companies; to the command of whom Lieut. 
John Pedan of Capt. Grosh’s Company, was Commissioned Major. Isaac Wayne 
declined accepting the appointment of Colonel, in consequence of his engage- 


9 Under the Pennsylvania militia law of March 28, 1814, troops were to select their 
own officers. General orders of the governor dated September 17 directed the formation 
that day of a regiment consisting of two battalions, each battalion consisting of specified 
companies, and the election of officers for the regiment thus formed. By an after order of the 
same day this election was postponed until the nineteenth. Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, 12: 758-759. 

10 Isaac Wayne (1770-1852) was a son of General Anthony Wayne, and was the un- 
successful Federalist candidate for governor of Pennsylvania in 1814. Appletons’ Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography (revised edition, New York, 1900). 

1! Louis Bache (1779-1819) was a brother of Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the 
powerful Democratic Aurora of Philadelphia, and was a grandson of Benjamin Franklin. 
W. W. H. Davis, History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 1:115 (second edition, New 
York and Chicago, 1905); Bernard Fay, The Two Franklins, Father of American De- 
mocracy, 68, 72, 223, 376 (Boston, 1933); William Duane, “The Descendants of Dr. 
Franklin,” in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 8:374 (1854). 

12 The only reference to William Darlington in the various lists, reports, muster rolls, 
and pay rolls of the War of 1812-14 in the Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, is in 
volume 7, page 724, where he has signed his name as “Wm. Darlington, Major 1st Bat- 
talion,” to a report of the officers and privates of the Second Regiment as of September 
22, 1814. Muster rolls of the companies of Captains William Holdgate, William Mc- 
Glatherie, George Schwenk, Peter Nungesser, Jr., and John F. Ruhe list about 245 men, 
the number Major Darlington must have had under his command. Thereafter these troops 
were known as the First Battalion, Second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Light In- 
fantry. Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 12: 215-217, 301-302, 359-360, 422-423, 
428-429; sixth series, 7:125-126, 109, 755-759, 946; 8:293, 733-734, 766-767; sev- 
enth series, 1:87, 697. 
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ments with his Troop of Cavalry. The Command, for the present, consequently, 
devolved upon Lieut. Colonel Bache.—This is the condition in which we are 
now, September 25"" 1814, situated. Our future proceedings it is my intention 
to note in this Book. 


Saturday, October 1** 1814—We still remain at Camp Snyder, under daily 
expectation of a march; having now received nearly all the Camp Equipage 
requisite for us previous to taking the field. The day before yesterday, the Gov- 
ernor ordered all the Volunteers in this place to assemble and march to Kensing- 
ton in order to meet General Scott, and escort him into the City—About 1500 
of us assembled, Riflemen & Infantry, and marched about a mile up the frank- 
ford road, when we were informed that Gen. Scott had eluded us, and was 
already at his Lodgings!—we therefore countermarched, and came down 4“ 
Street by the Governor’s quarters—saluted his Excellency—& then wheeled 
up Market Street—passed Gen. Scott’s Lodgings at the Mansion house Hotel'3 
—Saluted the General—and proceeded to the New Prison,'4 where the Com- 
panies dispersed to their respective quarters—Today our Regiment mustered 
together for the first time—lIt looked and behaved tolerably well for a be- 
ginning— 

Monday Octo. 3™ Our Regt. took up the Line of march for Marcus Hook, 
agreeably to the Governor’s order of the day previous—His Excellency re- 
viewed us prior to our march—when we got under way, & encamped at Darby 
that night—It was late when we reached our encamping ground, and we had 
to pitch our tents in a great hurry.— 

Tuesday, October 4** 1814—The Regiment cooked their rations early this 
morning, & prepared for marching. Previous to moving, a Court Martial was 
held on a Private in Capt. Grosh’s Company, for drawing his Bayonet on the 
Captain, & other misconduct. The court sentenced him to have his Coat turned 
inside out, his hat turned the hindpart before, the feather torn from his hat, 

13 The Mansion House Hotel was at the corner of 11th and Market Streets in Phila- 
delphia. Winfield Scott (1786-1866) was made brigadier general in March, 1814, and 
after his participation in battles in July near Buffalo and at Lundy’s Lane he became a 
popular hero. Wounded at the latter battle, he was brevetted major general, and his 
journey southward was a series of tremendous ovations. Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Philadel- 
phia, a History of the City and Its People, 2:20 (Philadelphia); Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

14 The New Prison, built in 1809, was located in Philadelphia on Arch Street, be- 
tween Broad and 15th Streets. Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1832. 
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and he to be drummed out of Camp. The sentence was executed immediately 
in front of the Regiment, drawn up to witness the same—We then got under 
way, and proceeded on to Chester to dine. Here the Governor & suite met us, 
on their way to the Camp on Brandywine—We saluted as we passed him, & 
then continued our march to the Camp at Marcus Hook, which we reached 
towards evening—We pitched our tents in the Center of the encampment, & 
turned in very much fatigued—'s Wednesday Oct. 5*” was very rainy and dis- 
agreeable—& to add to our troubles we obtained no rations until evening—& 
when they did come, were very indifferent. The Bread was most execrably 
bad. The men showed some uneasiness, but were pacified by Col. Bache. 


Sunday, Octo. 9*” 1814. On Friday I went home, and returned yesterday— 
Today we moved our quarters to the right of the encampment, conformably 
to orders. On Friday morning the Governor reviewed the Troops in this Camp 
—They were drawn up in two Lines across the field—he passed along each Line 
from the right—& then took his stand on the Left—The Lines were then 
wheeled into Column, & marched by him. Having accomplished this, the Com- 
panies separated to their respective quarters. 


Tuesday, Octo. 11*® 1814. Since last date we have been reviewed by Major 
General Isaac Worrell,"© who assumed the Command. This day the General 


Election was held—It was conducted very peaceably and quietly— 
Wednesday, Octo. 12** This day Major General Gaines,'7 who has been 


1§ Marcus Hook, Delaware County, is the southernmost town in Pennsylvania on the 
Delaware River, and is about twenty miles from Philadelphia. The camp was located just 
back of Marcus Hook and was called Camp Gaines in honor of Major General Gaines, 
commander of the Fourth Military District of the United States. Nearly ten thousand state 
militia were assembled at the camp. Henry G. Ashmead, History of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, 89 (Philadelphia, 1884); William P. Clarke, Official History of the Mili- 
tia and National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania, 1:190 (1909); Futhey and Cope, 
History of Chester County, 124; Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1:275- 
276. 

16 Isaac Worrell was commissioned major general by the governor in August, 1811, 
and when by the Pennsylvania militia act of March, 1814, the state was divided into sixteen 
divisions, he was placed in charge of the First, or Philadelphia, Division, consisting of 
two brigades of drafted and volunteer militia. Clarke, Official History of the Militia, 
1:179; Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1:570; Pennsylvania Archives, 
second series, 12: iii; ninth series, 6: 4091. 

17 Edmund P. Gaines (1777-1849) had entered the United States Army in 1797, and 
for his successful defense of Fort Erie during the War of 1812 he had been promoted 
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appointed Commander of the 4" Military district, reviewed our Troops in this 
Camp. We were drawn up in three ranks, in order of Battle, the Artillery in 
the centre—It appears that a very large proportion of the troops in Camp are 
Democratic—Out of 574 votes from Chester County in service, there were 
516 democratic votes, & 58 Federal votes, leaving a majority of 458!.Although 
it was said by some, that it was Feds. only who turned out at the pinch! '® 


Friday, Octo. 14, 1814. This has been a momentous day with the officers of 
our Volunteer Regiment. Adj‘. Gen. Duane’? ordered our Regiment to parade 
without Arms, & when paraded, had them told off in Companies of 100 men 
each. He then directed Col. Bache to designate Company officers for the Com- 
panies thus consolidated. This, Col. Bache declined; alleging that the Regi- 
ment was already organized under the direction of the Governor of Penn*.— 
at whose call we had turned out. The Governor had guaranteed our present 
organization, in a Letter to Gen. Bloomfield, Commander of the district— 
wherein he says—“It is however to be understood that no change in the organ- 
ization of the Companies, Battalions, or Regiments can take place, and that 
they shall enjoy all the rights secured to them by the Laws of the State, under 


to brigadier general and brevetted major general. On October 7, 1814, he succeeded 
Brigadier General Joseph Bloomfield in command of the Fourth Military District of the 
United States, comprising Pennsylvania, Delaware, and western New Jersey. Dictionary 
of American Biography; Ashmead, History of Delaware County, 89; Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, second series, 12: 787; American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1: 386. 

18In the gubernatorial election of 1814 Governor Simon Snyder, Democratic incum- 
bent, defeated the Federalist candidate, Isaac Wayne. 

19 William Duane (1760-1835) was associated with Benjamin Franklin Bache in pub- 
lishing the Philadelphia Aurora, and after the death of Bache he married the widow of 
his associate. Duane, as adjutant general of the Fourth Military District of the United 
States, appeared as prosecutor at the court martial of Colonel Louis Bache, his wife’s 
brother-in-law by her former marriage. Duane’s had been a political appointment made 
by the inefficient secretary of war, John Armstrong, in return for the former’s vociferous 
support as editor of the Aurora. Although the appointment disgusted others of the Jeffer- 
sonian party, including Albert Gallatin, Duane was well fitted for the position for he 
had some military knowledge. He was the author of several military treatises and texts, 


including The American Military Library, or Compendium of Modern Tactics (two vol- 
umes, 1807-1809); A Military Dictionary (1810); A Hand Book for Infantry (1813); 
and A Handbook for Riflemen (1813). See Dictionary of American Biography; Henry 
Adams, History of the United States of America during the Administration of James 
Madison, 4:41 (New York, 1930); American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1: 386. 
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the faith of which they have volunteered their services”*°—Duane finding that 
Col. Bache would adhere to the original organization of the Regt. declared 
that he arrested him—& demanded his sword. Col. B. refused him his sword, 
but agreed to give it to Gen. Smith?" if required by the General. Duane then 
galloped off for the General—who sanctioned Duane’s proceedings & the 
Brigade Major received the Colonel’s sword—Duane then demanded who was 
next in Command—He was answered by the Adjutant of the Regt. that it 
was Major Darlington—Duane turned then to me, & directed me to take 
charge of the Reg*. I replied that I did not conceive myself authorized to do 
so. My sword was then ordered to be delivered up—Major Pedan was arrested 
in the same way—as were also Captains Schwenck, Nungesser & Ruhe—for re- 
fusing to take command as thus newly organized—Duane then desisted; as he 
observed that all the officers of the Reg‘. were preparing to deliver up their 
swords, The men were ordered to their quarters under the charge of the re- 
maining officers—& the arrested officers were ordered to their respective homes 
within one hour. In the Afternoon Gen. Worrell countermanded the order to 
retire to our homes; & directed us to remain at our tents, or in the vicinity of 
the Camp. The Colonel, Major Pedan, & myself then set off back to Camp, 
from Marcus Hook where we received Gen. Worrell’s order, & stated the fact 
to Duane, who refused to receive us, as we had no written order. He said he 
received no orders from persons under arrest—Gen. Worrell however soon 
came, & confirmed the order for us to remain. That night we Lodged at the 
Hook, where Gen. Gaines arrived—& in the morning Gen. Gaines issued the 
following order— 

20 Governor Snyder wrote to Monroe, acting secretary of war, on September 10, 1814, 
that the troops to be sent to Marcus Hook would not readily submit to consolidation 
under United States Army organization, and suggested that they be permitted to remain 
as they were then organized under Pennsylvania law. He wrote from Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 14, 1814, to Brigadier General Bloomfield, then commanding the Fourth Military 


District of the United States, substantially as quoted above in the diary. Pennsylvania 
Archives, second series, 12: 741-742, 750. 


21 Samuel Smith (1752-1839), a wealthy merchant of Baltimore and for forty years a 
Senator or Representative in Congress, was brigadier general of the First Brigade, Sec- 
ond Division, Pennsylvania Militia. Clarke, Official History of the Militia, 1: 180; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography; Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 12:iv; ninth 
series, 6: 4095. 
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h 
Heap Quarters 4 Mivitary pDisTRICT 


Marcus Hook, OcrTo. 15. 1814 
General Orders. 


The Commanding General has been notified by his Excellency Governor 
Snyder, that the Pennsylvania volunteers called into service by his Excellency’s 
order of the 27. August last were assembled under the Governor’s special assur- 
ance that their organization should be conformable to the Laws of Penn*. and 
it appearing that many of the Corps entered into service under this particular 
Condition, the General directs that the whole of the said volunteers be imme- 
diately organized under the Laws of the State of Penn*. bearing date the 28™ 
of March 1814.77 

By Order of Gen Gaines 
W™ Duane Adj‘. Gen’. 
This Order appeared to confirm all our pretensions—though Duane’s conduct 
had the unpleasant effect of throwing us out of Command for an uncertain 
length of time. On Sunday morning, the 16™ Major Pedan & myself set off 
early for our homes—lI should first state, that on Saturday afternoon, Duane 
struck his tent, & prepared to leave the ground—The Riflemen & Militia 
shewed a disposition to insult him—although our Regiment observed the 
greatest decorum. When he mounted, to leave the Camp I am told he was 
hooted & hissed out of the field—A Calcutta pole was mounted, & the dogs set 
after him.—This unsoldierly conduct was altogether exclusive of our Reg*.— 
they had no hand in it—Yet he blamed us for the whole affair—which I be- 
lieve is fairly attributable to his grossly brutal, ungentlemanly, & unofficerlike 
demeanor. On Tuesday, I returned to Camp—On Wednesday, a General 
Court Martial, of which Brig. Gen. Spering*3 was President, was convened at 
Chester, to try Col. Bache, & such other Prisoners as should be brought before 

22 Under the United States Army regulations of 1813 an infantry company consisted 
of ninety privates, thirteen noncommissioned officers, and five commissioned officers, mak- 
ing a total of 108 men to a company. Under the Pennsylvania militia law of March 
28, 1814, a light infantry company consisted of forty-five privates, ten noncommissioned 
officers and five commissioned officers, a total of §9 men to a company. Regular infantry 
company regulations were similar to those of the United States. The Setond Regiment of 
volunteers, however, was designated light infantry. American State Papers, Military Af- 
fairs, 1:425; Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 12: 741; Pennsylvania, Laws, 1813- 
14, 323-324. 

23 Henry Spering was designated brigadier general of the Second Brigade, Second Di- 


vision, Pennsylvania Militia, by the governor. Pennsylvania Archives, ninth series, 
6: 4095. 
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them—On Friday the 21st. The trial of Colonel Bache Commenced*#4—On 
Saturday, Octo. 22. 1 was furnished with a Copy of the following Charges 
against myself.— 


Camp Marcus Hook, Octo. 15. 1814. 


Charges exhibited against Major William Darlington of the Corps of de- 
tached Volunteers and Militia, commanded by Lt. Col. Louis Bache. Arrested 
by order of Brig. Gen. S. Smith on the 14™ day of Octo. 1814. 


Charge 1. Mutiny. 


Specification 1. That being in a camp formed for the organization and dis- 
cipline of troops to resist and repe] the public Enemy and to defend the City of 
Philadelphia, and being attached to the Brigade of Brig. Gen. Sam‘. Smith, he 
with certain other of the officers of the said Corps did conspire in a mutinous 
manner, and by his conduct & example actually producing mutiny and obstruct- 
ing discipline and good order in Camp, at sundry times on and before the 14 
day of October, but especially on that day in the forenoon, in the presence of 
his superior officers did declare his determination not to obey the orders, or 
submit to the authority of the officers or Laws of the United States, contrary 
to the 7 60 83™ 97™ and gg™ Articles of War. 


Specification 2. In knowing and being present where a disposition to mutiny 
and sedition was manifested by the soldiers under his immediate command on 
the 12 13 & 14" of October, did not use his utmost endeavor to suppress the 
same, nor give information thereof to his superior officers, contrary to the _ 
Article of the Rules & Regulations for the government of the Army of the U. 
States. 


Specification 3. In suffering tumult, shouting, and other disorders in the 
Camp, & by the soldiers under his command on the said 12 13 & 14™ of 
October greatly to the Annoyance of the orderly troops contiguous to his de- 
tachment in Camp, and tending to encourage mutiny and insubordination.— 


Charge 2. Disobedience of Orders. 


Specification 1. \n refusing to obey the authorized command of the Adjutant 
General of the District on the public parade, and in the presence of his superior 
officers, of the officers of his own detachment, and of the soldiers of his own 
and other Corps on the forenoon of the 14" October, contrary to the 60 97™ 
and gg" Articles of war.— 

Specification 2. In refusing to obey the orders of his Brig. General, in de- 
fiance of the Militia Law of Penn". of the 28" March 1814, sections 7. & 18. 
on the same day and hour. 


24 For a full account of the trial, see Proceedings of a General Court Martial for the 
Trial of Lieut. Col. Louis Bache... (Philadelphia, printed by James Wilson, 1815). 
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Charge 3. Insubordination & violation 
of the Established usages of the Army, and 
the principles of Military discipline. 


Specification. In refusing to submit to the organization of the Corps to which 
he is attached, contrary to the Laws of the U. States, and the 9. & 18. sections 
of the Militia Law of Pennsylvania of the 28. March 1814.—Signed 

W™ Duane 


Adj‘. General 
A true copy of the original 
charges & Specifications. 


Joun L. Lee Judge Advocate.*5 


The foregoing charges are solemnly made by Duane, to which I expect to 
answer—With the exception of a part of the Specification of the 3" Charge, 
they are as false & malicious as the heart of Duane can possibly make them— 
There is not a syllable of truth in the whole statement—further than that I 
adhered to the Governor’s Letter, & declined submitting to a new organization 
& taking the Command. I am this day, Tuesday Octo. 25“ 1814, still in sus- 
pense—the Colonels’ trial said to be going on in Philad* where I am told the 
Court adjourned to on Saturday last—I am not admitted as a spectator, in con- 
sequence of being intended as a witness for Col. Bache. On Sunday last, Octo. 
23, Major General Henry Scheetz*® reviewed the troops of the three Brigades 
on our Parade ground—The Brigades have been separated for some days past 
with a view to promote & facilitate discipline—Spering’s & Snyder’s*? Brigades 
are removed about 14 of a mile to the Northward & Westward of us.— 

Tuesday Novem. 1** 1814. This morning the very tedious trial of Col. 
Bache was concluded, and the Court broke up—The sentence of the Court will, 
of course, remain unknown until the General commanding makes it known— 

25 The first two charges and attendant specifications are the same as those exhibited 
against Lieutenant Colonel Bache; the third charge is also the same but the specification 
differs. Proceedings of a General Court Martial for the Trial of Lieut, Col. Louis Bache, 
4-5: 

26 Henry Scheetz was designated major general commandant of the First and Second 
Brigades, Second Division, Pennsylvania Militia, by Governor Snyder, on October 12, 
1814. Pennsylvania Archives, ninth series, 6: 4095. 

27 Thomas Snyder was designated brigadier general of the Second Brigade, First Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania Militia, by Governor Simon Snyder on October 8, 1814. Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, ninth series, 6: 4091. 
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I have been attending the Court since Wednesday last, as a witness—but it was 
decided by the Court that those who were implicated could not be heard—and 
I therefore expended 10 or 12 dollars in the City to no purpose—The testi- 
mony on the Case gave a very honorable account of the good conduct of our 
Regiment, but it is very uncertain what the sentence of the Court may be. In 
consequence of the Court dissolving, it is impossible to guess when the rest of 
us will be tried—or how we shall be disposed of.— 


Wednesday Novem. 9. 1814. We yet remain in ignorance of the sentence 
of the Court Martial on Col. Bache’s case-—& can form no idea when the rest 
of us will know our destinies. The Weather is getting cold, to live in these 
Linen Houses ;** & the last 5 or 6 days have been very rainy & dull—We how- 
ever do not expect to be discharged yet awhile, as it is said the British are still 
hovering on our Coast.— 


Sunday, Novem. 13, 1814. On Friday morning we received the sentence 
of the Court Martial on L*. Colonel Bache, approved & confirmed by Gen. 
Gaines, which to the astonishment of every one acquainted with the case, con- 
victed him of every charge, and concluded in these words “They therefore sen- 
tence L*, Colonel Louis Bache to be dismissed the service of the United States.” 
—/(see the orderly Book for the proceedings.)*#9—On the same day I went to 
the City in order to see the Sec’. of the Commonwealth on the subject, & ascer- 
tain if possible what ought next to be done—M_", Boileau3* was not in town, 
and of course I could learn nothing—I sat down that evening, and hastily wrote 
him the following Letter, which I left at his lodgings next morning; and today 
] returned to Camp— 


28 From this reference to life in army tents it is evident that Major Darlington had 
returned to the camp at Marcus Hook early in November. 

29 Although convicted of every charge, Lieutenant Colonel Bache was found guilty 
only of the first specification of charge 1, the second specification of charge 2, and the 
specification of charge 3. Because the court was “impressed with the purity of the mo- 
tives that actuated him, resting as theyydid upon an honest misconception of his duties,” 
the sentence was mitigated to dismissal. Proceedings of a General Court Martial for the 
Trial of Lieut. Col. Louis Bache, 65-66. 

3° Nathaniel B. Boileau was a close friend of Governor Snyder. Elected speaker of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives in 1811, he resigned the office upon his appoint- 
ment as secretary of the commonwealth. He also served as military aid to Governor 
Snyder during the War of 1812. Howard M. Jenkins, ed., Pennsylvania Colonial and 
Federal, 2:188 (Philadelphia, 1903); Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 12: iii. 
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Puitavepuia, Novem. 11™ 1814. 
Sir, 

I came up to the City today on behalf of the officers of our unfortunate Regi- 
ment, in order to consult with you on the most eligible measures to be adopted 
in case the system of trampling on state rights should still be persisted in. Noth- 
ing but the actual publication of the astonishing sentence of the Court Martial 
could convince us that men who promptly and voluntarily stepped forward, at 
the prospect of danger, to assist in defending the Metropolis of the State, should 
be thus stigmatized as mutinous, disorderly, and disobedient, merely because 
they claimed the privilege of retaining the organization prescribed by the Laws, 
and sanctioned by the Governor—and that their Commander should be cash- 
iered, as an act of mercy, while it is insinuated that justice called for his life! 
—Men of honorable sensibility may for once leave their homes in the interior, 
with a view to protect the distant shores, but in fact to experience an invasion 
of their own privileges—They may for once subject themselves to a violation of 
their rights as Pennsylvanians, and be formally disgraced for adhering to what 
they believed a solemn and legal contract with the constituted authorities:—A 
generous, unsuspecting patriotism may lead them into such a dilemma for once, 
but I am apt to believe that it will be difficult to find them in the same situation 
a second time. 1 am really apprehensive the treatment our Regiment has re- 
ceived, will give a death blow to volunteering, in this end of the state. Our fate, 
as Individuals, is of no moment to the Country; but I am doubtful others will 
be cautious how they suffer themselves to be caught in a similar situation.— 





At what time the remaining officers who are under arrest are to be tried, we 
know not—We, however, consider the Colonel’s trial as our own, and ask no 
better fate; as we are conscious we are not more deserving. For myself, I do 
not desire the State authorities to adopt any measures for our relief which are 
not strictly warranted by the Charter of our Liberties, and compatible with the 
utmost deference to the General Government: But if any representation to the 
War department could afford a prospect of redress, or have a tendency to wipe 
away the disgrace which has been, as we believe, so unmeritedly cast upon us, it 
would afford us a great gratification—Or if it should be in your power, on con- 
sulting with the governor, to give us any advice or instructions that would be 
useful to us, we should esteem it a signal favor. 

As Pennsylvanians, we naturally look to the Governor as our Commander in 
Chief—to him we tendered our services—and to him we address ourselves as 
the proper authority to protect us in those few privileges which the rules of 
Camp leave to the soldier.— 


I trust you will view with indulgence these hastily written observations, 
which are offered solely for the purpose of soliciting your attention to the very 
unpleasant situation in which we find ourselves—a situation of which few will 
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form so accurate a conception as those whose fortune it has been to experience it. 
I must return to Camp in the morning,—and therefore beg leave to subscribe 
myself, with the highest respect, your most obedient 


humble servant, 
W™ DarvincTon 
N. B. Boileau Esq. 
Philad* 

Tuesday, Novem. 15" 1814. The Campaign is wearing away, and we ar- 
rested officers receive no intelligence of any disposition to try us or to re-instate 
us. It being upwards of a month since our arrest, we thought it adviseable to 
address a note to Major General Worrell, (which we did yesterday,) requesting 
him to order a Court of enquiry upon our cases as speedily as may be—And I 
am informed that he has ordered one to sit tomorrow—Whether Duane will 
recognise a right in the General to do so, after he had preferred charges 
against us, I neither know nor care—lI am anxious to have the business brought 
to a crisis; and perhaps this step may have that effect. It is particularly gratify- 
ing to us at this time to know that our Regiment, which has been stigmatized 
as “Colonel Bache’s Mob,” is Brigadier General Smith’s principal dependence 
for preserving good order in the Camp. Last evening the Militia of Smith’s 
Brigade behaved in a riotous & mutinous manner in consequence of the arrest 
of two company officers; and the General’s staff were reduced to the necessity 
of calling upon our abused and insulted Regiment in order to quell the rioters. 
They turned out promptly, and a party of them patroled the camp the whole 
night; for which good conduct they were excused from furnishing guard this 
day. Such is our Regiment!— 

A Court of Enquiry was directed by Gen. Worrell to sit on the cases of 
the arrested officers of the second Regiment; but Gen. Gaines dissolved it, as 
irregular—I then addressed a Letter to Gen. Gaines stating our grievances, 
that we had been arrested so long, and saw no prospect of a speedy trial, and 
requesting him to interfere. A General Court Martial had been ordered; but 
the judge Advocate proceeded with the trial of others first, who had been ar- 
rested long after us—It was on this account also that | wrote to Gen. Gaines; 
as we thought we had a right to be tried first—Having received no answer from 
M". Boileau to my Letter of the 11°" November, and not knowing what the 
Governor intended doing in our case, I wrote again to M". Boileau, on hearing 
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of the organization of the above Court Martial—My second Letter was as 


follows. 
Camp Marcus Hook, 
Novem. 20. 1814. 
Sir, 

After more than five weeks of vexatious delay, the remaining officers of the 
2™ Regt. of Volunteer Light Infantry, who were arrested with Col. Bache, have 
received information that a general Court Martial has been ordered for them- 
selves, and others, to sit at Marcus Hook tomorrow— 

At the suggestion of Major Fox,3! aid to Gen. Worrell, I have undertaken 
to inform you of the fact. Major Fox supposed that the State Authorities might 
possibly interpose in some way, in order to protect us from the disagreeable, and 
in fact, disgraceful sentence, which most probably awaits us from the decision 
of that Court. I informed that gentleman I would write to you; but at the same 
time I confess that / do not know in what manner the proceedings of the Court 
can be stayed. I do not see how we can expect more favor, or a better fate than 
was experienced by Col. Bache. It appears to me that we must content our- 
selves with being the victims of a want of proper foresight in making the req- 
uisite arrangements between the State and general governments. That we 
thought ourselves justifiable and correct in what we did, or rather declined 
doing, seems, from the Colonel’s sentence, to be of no other account than merely 
to save our lives. The sacrifice of time, business, and reputation, is the least 
penalty we can reasonably expect. I am satisfied the Governor feels every dis- 
position to afford us all the protection in his power; but I am at the same time 
not unapprized of the extraordinary indifference, not to say contempt, which 
has been manifested by the officers of the general Government towards the 
claims of a State which is undoubtedly one of the principal supporters of the 
attitude which that government has taken. Under this conviction, I beg leave 
to be understood as not importuning the Governor to adopt any measure in our 
behalf which may be considered even of doubtful propriety. I am so entirely 
ignorant of any thing which I believe he cam do, that I do not expect him to 
do any thing. I shall await the decision of the Court in perfect tranquillity:— 
and the only satisfaction which I can possibly derive from this unpropitious cam- 
paign, will be a belief that our fate will serve as a beacon, for others to uvoid the 
rock on which we have been shipwrecked.— 

I wish you to consider this rather as the Letter of a friendly correspondent, 
than as an official communication; and beg leave to subscribe myself with the 


31 John Fox was appointed aid-de-camp to Major General Worrell by the governor on 
November 10, 1814. He was called as a witness at the trial of Lieutenant Colonel Bache, 
but his testimony was not heard as he was liable to be implicated in the trial. Pennsyl- 
wania Archives, ninth series, 6:4173; Proceedings of a General Court Martial for the 
Trial of Lieut. Col. Louis Bache, 31. 
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highest respect & consideration, your most obedient humble servant 

W™. DarLincTon 
N. B. Boileau, Esq. 
Sec’. Commonwealth 


Shortly after sending the foregoing Letter I received the following, in answer 
to mine of the 11“ inst.— 


Puitap* Nov. 22” 1814 
D* Sir, 

I received yours of the 11™ inst on my return to the City on the evening of 
Tuesday last. The result of the Court Martial astonished & mortified me more 
than any circumstance that has occurred for a long time—nor was the Governor 
less surprized and mortified. And nothing but the peculiar & critical situation of 
our Country, prevented him from immediately withdrawing the whole of the 
Volunteers from the service. Such a measure would no doubt been immediately 
communicated to the enemy, and encouraged their approach. The traitorous 
movements to the Eastward present another difficulty in the way of adopting 
the measure most congenial to the Governor’s feelings. Should he withdraw the 
Volunteers, his conduct would be misconstrued—those traitors would avail 
themselves of the occasion to say—Lo! even the Governor of Penn*. the most 
devoted to the General Government has become weary of its tyranny—he with- 
draws the Volunteer Militia of the State from their service—he will no longer 
support an Administration in the prosecution of their unjust & ruinous war 
even when the most wealthy & important section of the State is menaced by the 
Enemy—he refuses to aid in its defense—he will no longer suffer the most 
efficient Militia to be under the direction of the General Government. Thus 
torture and misrepresent his conduct so as to twist it into a precedent to justify 
their own abominable doings.—I am consoled in some degree by the unanimous 
election of M*. Bache to the Coloneley—And the Court which I learn has been 
called to sit for the examination of your conduct will I confidently trust give 
you an honorable acquittal. 


It appears to me an indispensable duty you owe to yourselves, the service and 
your Country, to bring the Father of all the mischief to trial for his misdeeds. 
If suffered to escape with impunity, his tyranny and arrogance will be destruc- 
tive to the service. I can not avoid attributing much of the evil that has occurred 
to the inattention of Gaines himself—he certainly did say on the evening of 
the 10 October, that he not only approved of the arrangement the Governor 
told him he had made with Bloomfield, with regard to the Volunteers; but that 
he would, the next morning issue a General Order recognizing it—Had he 
done so probably that mischief would have been avoided. With much esteem 
& respect 

I am your fr*, & h”"* s**, 
N. B. Boi.eavu, Scy 
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Major W™ Darlington 

P.S. I forwarded to the Governor the representation of the officers which you 
enclosed to me. 

I had been from Camp a few days, & on my return found the above Letter— 
I also found that the arrested Captains had received their Swords on parade that 
morning—& that my Sword had been returned into my tent—The following 
Letter from the Judge Advocate was also awaiting my return— 


Marcus Hook Nov. 28™ 1814 
Sir, 

As the Regiment to which you belong will be shortly dismissed; and the 
term for which it engaged to serve being so near expiring as not to allow time 
enough for your trial, and the trial of the other officers of the Regiment under 
arrest, 1 have therefore, in obedience to the directions of the Commanding 
General, entered a nolle prosequi on the charges exhibited against you. 


Your Obed‘. Serv‘. 

Major Darlington Joun L. Lets Judge 
Advocate 
Thus lamely & impotently concluded this villainous business—lIt is evidently 
dismissed in such manner as to hold out an idea of existing guilt which there 
was not time to punish. The next morning after I received it, the Regt. 
marched through a dreadful rain storm to Philad* & was disbanded the next 
day but one: viz. Friday the [2d] of Dec". 1814 and we all returned to our 


homes; myself partially disgraced, & wholly disgusted. 
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THE CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL AT WEST PARK 
IN PITTSBURGH! 


GREGG L. NEEL 


_ TABLET marks the site of the old Western Penitentiary, which 
served as the prison in 1863-64 for 118 junior officers and enlisted 
men of Major General John H. Morgan’s Confederate cavalry. It is the 
third memorial erected by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission in 
commemoration of outstanding events in the War between the States. 
Five years ago in the dooryard of a Pennsylvania home where the state 
road winds up into the foothills of the Blue Mountain, near Carlisle, was 
placed a huge boulder to mark the point farthest north reached by the 
vanguard of General Lee’s army in the invasion of 1863, and two years 
later the commission unveiled a tablet near McConnellsburg which re- 
calls the last Confederate camp-fire north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
In no other northern commonwealth has similar interest been shown in 
official acts for the preservation of historic places in the stirring era of the 
sixties. 

During the month of June, 1863, when Lee’s Confederates, elated 
over their victory at Chancellorsville, were advancing into Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh was looked upon as an especial prize for the invaders and the 
city prepared for the emergency. It was then that the ring of redoubts 
and rifle pitt—some of which are still visible on surrounding hills—was 
erected round about Pittsburgh. Civilians were pressed into service in 
digging the trenches, munitions were collected and the Department of 
the Monongahela was created to take over troops intended for the de- 
fense of this region. It was a season of alarm and Pittsburgh prepared 
grimly for the possibilities of a siege. But the defeat of Pickett’s charge 
on the slopes of Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg on July third quieted any 
fears for the safety of Pittsburgh. Ten days later Lee’s veterans were 

1 An address of welcome delivered at the unveiling of the monument on June 2, 1934. 


Mr. Neel is a vice president and former secretary of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Ed. 
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back over the Potomac and Pittsburgh’s civilian defenders were back in 
their offices, stores, and shops. 

Then came a new alarm—this time from the west. General Morgan, 
at the head of nearly two thousand cavalry, overran Kentucky, crossed 
the Ohio River into Indiana, and spread terror among the inhabitants in 
one of the most daring and spectacular raids of the war. The excitement 
here was scarcely less than that when General Lee’s advance was pre- 
dicted. 

For two weeks Morgan’s cavalrymen rode at will through the south- 
eastern portion of Indiana and southern Ohio. They foraged the farms, 
impressed fresh horses, and threw villagers into panic, playing hide and 
seek with Union volunteers and Home Guard. Finally, outnumbered 
and harried by his pursuers who closed in on him from all directions, 
Morgan endeavored to turn back to the southern side of the Ohio and 
escape into Virginia. He almost succeeded. Near Pomeroy, Ohio, he at- 
tempted a crossing, but Burnside’s men were close on his heels. Morgan’s 
force was caught in a neck of land enclosed by a bend in the river. It 
proved to be a poor defensive position. Here was fought the battle of Buf- 
fington Island. Morgan and a few hundred men cut their way out of 
the blue-coated cordon and rode northeastward, spreading alarm among 
the townspeople of Zanesville, Cambridge, and Cadiz. 

Again Morgan planned to cross the Ohio and suddenly appeared on 
the highlands above Steubenville, and his long line of horsemen riding 
single file against the western horizon made a formidable demonstration 
to companies watching from the valley below and from the hills of Holli- 
day’s Cove across the river. But he accurately counted his foes and 
decided not to try the crossing. His horses were worn out and h’3 men 
wearied from constant riding were beginning to straggle. Dispirited and 
broken down by fatigue, the remnant of the raiders struck out in the di- 
rection of Salineville. At this time news of their approach reached Pitts- 
burgh and reinforcements were dispatched to the Ohio border. Others 
rushed up from Wheeling and ever-increasing bodies of fresh troops 
thundered in hot pursuit of the Confederates. Morgan’s fate was sealed. 

Near West Point, a village in Columbiana County, about ten miles 
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northwest of East Liverpool, in the early afternoon of July 26, 1863, 
the raid ended when Morgan opened negotiations for the surrender and 
parole of his force to a militia officer. The volunteer troops under Ma- 
jor George W. Rue came up and demanded the unconditional sur- 
render of the Confederates and Morgan was compelled to comply. The 
prisoners of war were marched to Wellsville. General Morgan was 
taken with some of his senior officers to Columbus and placed in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary where he escaped after four months’ imprisonment. 
Men in the ranks for the most part were taken to prisons in northern 
Ohio, while 118 men, comprising the line officers, a few noncommis- 
sioned officers, and two or three enlisted men were brought to Allegheny 
and locked up in the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, erected here 
in 1824. Its high stone walls and turrets gave it the appearance of a 
medieval castle. 

Morgan’s men were regarded as little less than outlaws by the people 
in the North, and a safe prison was desired to hold them. That was the 
purpose in bringing the officers to Old Western. But the young captains 
and lieutenants who rode with Morgan were regularly commissioned in 
the Confederate army. They had served in the regularly organized 
cavalry units enlisted in Kentucky, Tennessee, and other southern states, 
and had seen hard service against the armies of Grant, Buell, and Rose- 
crans. On August 5, 1863, they were formally interned in the prison and 
closely guarded. They were believed to be desperate men. 

The ex-raiders proved to be model prisoners. The majority of them 
had left fine old Kentucky homes in the Blue Grass region to enter the 
war. Many of them were college graduates or young college students 
and exemplified all the graces of society in the Old South. In a little time 
the prison discipline was relaxed and they were allowed the freedom of 
the penitentiary yard. They were well treated and fed. Their only photo- 
graph shows them seated about a table spread for a generous meal. 
Presently the news leaked outside the walls of Old Western that after 
all these were not such desperate men, and callers at the prison, especially 
the ladies, were impressed by the dignity and courtesy of the young Ken- 
tuckians and Tennesseeans. Soon gifts of fruit and pastry and other good 
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things found their way into the hands of the prisoners. Books were 
loaned, newspapers were delivered to them regularly, and it is said that 
discipline was further relaxed, allowing an increase in the number of 
visitors. Morgan’s men got the full round of enjoyment out of life as far 
as comfort could be given in a gloomy prison. This was the report given 
by these soldiers after the war, and the tradition is handed down by 
their descendants. 

But the cordial relations between Morgan’s men and the citizens of 
Allegheny proved the undoing of the prisoners. Word reached the War 
Department at Washington that discipline was not what it should be and 
an order was issued for their transfer to Point Lookout, Maryland. Ac- 
cordingly, on March 18, 1864, lustily singing “My Maryland”, the en- 
tire land marched out of Old Western and boarded a train for Baltimore 
—and Point Lookout, where they remained until the close of the war. 

Now sixty-nine years have passed—today there is no North, no South, 
no East, no West, in terms of division, in terms of dissension. They con- 
stitute four great columns, differing in beauty, differing in stature, but 
united, sustaining the superstructure of the solid vital government, the 
most splendid government in the history of the world. When Grant stood 
up at Appommatox and in kindness and generosity extended his hand to 
Lee, and when Lee grasped that friendly hand, the chasm between the 
North and South was bridged, and we became one in love of flag and 
country. The flag once rent now floats without a seam. Each state is en- 
deavoring to be one of the brightest jewels in America’s great crown 
of glory. 

One of the needs of this hour in this great republic is a return to the 
homely, vigorous virtues of the old pioneers and forefathers. We need a 
great revival of Washington’s fervid patriotism. We need to feel as he 
and our fathers felt, that public honor is private honor, that public dis- 
grace is private disgrace, that public failure is private failure, and that 
public success is private success. We need to feel again, as our forefathers 
felt, that a life like that of Thomas Jefferson, governed absolutely by 
service of country, though it may end in feeble bankruptcy and ruin, is 
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far preferable to a life devoted to absorbing millions to be scattered in 
frivolous enjoyments and questionable dissipations. 

In conclusion, let all of us, in whatever lines our lives may lie, in what- 
ever sections we may live, crown them with the memories of a glorious 
past, thrilled and stirred by the achievements of our great ancestors, stir- 
red by the possibilities of a great future. Feeling our responsibility, let all 
of us, with faces towards the future, determine to discharge the great 
responsibility placed on us by our common country and let each one of us 
resolve to aid this mighty republic to advance along the pathway of jus- 
tice, equality, progress, and Christianity. In this spirit, Madam Chair- 
man, United Daughters of the Confederacy and Friends, I bid you wel- 
come. 


Triumphant the bugle, a world gone mad, 
The troops that pass are khaki clad, 

Above fly planes that go fast and far, 

*Tis another age; twas a different war. 
Across the river float glorious flags, 

And some I remember are sacred rags. 

Near the Unknown Soldier, thro’ mists I see, 


With the brave of Valhalla, the spirit of Lee. 
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A GLIMPSE OF RAILROADING 
IN THE CIVIL WAR 


The American Civil War took place before specialization had pro- 
gressed far enough to teach military men the value of granting exemptions 
from army service to those individuals who held highly skilled positions in 
the key industries. The inevitable result was that before the end of 1863 
the railroads were finding it difficult to maintain a normal schedule in 
the movement of ever-increasing quantities of war materials. Enlistments 
and the draft had so depleted the ranks of train crews that eighteen hours 
per day was not unusual on many of the roads. This was especially true 
of the lines running out of Pittsburgh, one of the most important rail cen- 
ters of the North. In January, 1864, the engineers of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad went on strike and serious conse- 
quences threatened the Union armies operating in Tennessee. A docu- 
ment recently noted by the writer in the archives of the quartermaster’s 
department of the United States Army at Fort Myer, Virginia, indicates 
that on January 21 of that year the president of the road, George W. 
Cass, wired Colonel Daniel C. McCallum, the military director of rail- 
roads, for ten or twelve engineers, and the absence of other correspond- 
ence on this incident suggests that it was a threat to draft all the striking 
engineers and operate the line as a military railroad—as was done on 
other occasions—that forced the contending parties together within a few 
days and ended the tie-up. 


University of Pittsburgh THeEoporE R. PARKER 
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The West in American History. By DAN ELBERT CLark, professor of 
history, University of Oregon. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1937. xi, 682 p. Maps.) 

Tuis reviewer was, a while back, in a professor’s office when a “student” 
entered and, fumbling his fraternity pin in lieu of magic lamp, stated he 
wished to drop the course entitled History of the West. It should have been 
about gold miners, Indian fights, and cowboys; but instead it seemed mostly 
concerned with land laws, emigration, agrarian and economic stuffs. Professor 
Clark’s noteworthy textbook would be a further disappointment to that lad; for 
its proportions assign more space to the older Wests than do other books of this 
kind. Part 1 (163 pages), ““The West under Spain, France, and England,” be- 
gins with an outline of some of the geographical factors which conditioned the 
westward movement, and a brief sketch of the Indians as the white men found 
them; then follows a running account of Spanish and French explorations, mis- 
sionary activities, and territorial claims, leading into descriptions of the strug- 
gle between France and England for Western empire and to the advance of the 
frontier during the period of English rule. Part II (234 pages), “The Frontier 
of the Middle West,” begins with the push of flatboats down the Ohio and 
closes with the admission of Minnesota to statehood. Part III (223 pages), 
“The Frontier of the Far West,” returns to 1803, the Louisiana Purchase, to 
begin its summary of the occupation of the farther regions. 

Western Pennsylvania’s role in the expansion of the nation is inevitably 
prominent. “It was in the region south of New York—in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas—that the colonial frontier exhibited the most virile 
and aggressive expansion. It was here that there appeared the characteristics that 
were most typical of the American frontier.”” Due emphasis is given the German 
and Scotch-Irish immigrants who poured into Pennsylvania and constituted 
the cutting edge of the frontier; the traders who, crossing the mountains to 
traffic with the Indians on the upper Ohio, were couriers of international con- 
flict; and the land-hungry pioneers who rushed into this region after the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix. “The great Ohio River, springing from the union of 
two navigable streams, flowed westward with gentle current and beckoned in- 
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vitingly to all who came to its headwaters”; but it is interesting to meet the 
statement of Morris Birkbeck—a traveler in 1817, when the great migration 
by river and road into the Middle West was in full swing—that in the emigrant 
parties “the Pennsylvanians.creep lingeringly behind, as though regretting the 
home they have left.” 

The Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad is miscalled a “tramway” (p. 282). 
The sale of the main line of the Pennsylvania Public Works is misdated (p. 
301). Whatever other errors occur in the treatment of Pennsylvania materials 
seem to be errors of omission. One of the author’s conclusions is that “What we 
need now is a careful study of the influences, originating in the frontier era, 
which still color our life to-day, and an evaluation of their serviceableness in a 


changed world.” 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doucias Brancu 


Through One Hundred and Fifty Years. The University of Pittsburgh. 
By Acnes Lyncu Srarretr. (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1937. xvi, 581 p. Illustrations. ) 


Tue story of the University of Pittsburgh Through One Hundred and Fifty 
Years, as told by Mrs. Starrett, is “interwoven with the pattern which is the 
history of Pittsburgh.” The university is, in fact, marked by characteristics as 
distinctly Pittsburgh as are her furnaces and the clouds of smoke, which at times 
envelop her and leave traces in every nook and corner. As the city grew, so did 
the university. From beginnings much like those of other American universities, 
the University of Pittsburgh broadened its scientific courses and enlarged and 
shifted the site of its plant, “with the development of coal and glass and steel 
and aluminum and electricity, around a solid core of the best that men have 
thought and felt, cherished in their literature and in their art.” 

To those who have heard only of “smoke and sin-cursed Pittsburgh” Mrs. 
Starrett’s volume reveals a better side of a great American city strategically 
located alike for the activities of men of affairs and men of culture. The danger 
was that in the towering accomplishments of her Carnegies and her Mellons, 
Pittsburgh’s Brackenridges, her Robert Bruce, her John Black and her Father 
Maguire were being neglected. The saving factor in this situation was the cul- 
tural traditions and tastes of her men of affairs. With a rich background, the 
work of pioneer educators, her successful business men have built and adorned 
great cultural institutions. 
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Like the material growth of Pittsburgh, the growth of her educational oppor- 
tunities has been slow and halting. At times the shifting order of things, 
together with the ever pressing urge to the material, menaced her cultural 
opportunities. Although the Pittsburgh Academy, founded in 1787 before the 
Constitution of the United States was made, became the Western University of 
Pennsylvania in 1819, this institution passed through many vicissitudes before 
it reached the proportions of a great American university. This was notably 
true of the “fallow years, 1849-1855.” Following the burning of its buildings 
on Duquesne Way in 1849, the university was closed for a period of six years. 
Then its site shifted to the intersection of Ross and Diamond Streets and in 
1882 to Allegheny Commons. Meanwhile great teachers, Daniel Carhart 
(Uncle Dan) and Francis C. Phillips, were endearing themselves to a host of 
admirers, but the agency through which they worked during those years was 
only a struggling institution. 


Toward the turn of the present century Pittsburgh’s cultural opportunities, 
as expressed in and centered about her university, began to reflect the purposes 
and best qualities of one of the great workshops of the world. In January, 1890, 
the university moved into new buildings on Perrysville Avenue, and in June of 
that year Chancellor Milton B. Goff reported the largest enrollment in the 
history of the institution, “most of it in the chemistry and engineering courses.” 
During the chancellorship of Samuel Black McCormick (1904-1920), the 
university grew rapidly; great teachers and researchers found there encourage- 
ment and opportunity; and best of all, philanthropists were increasingly wise 
and generous. It was out of such conditions that “The Greater University” had 
its inception. This paved the way for John Gabbert Bowman (1920-present) 
and his famous Cathedral of Learning. Bespeaking also new plans and purposes, 
“WUP” had in 1908 moved to the Oakland district and became the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


As stated by Mrs. Starrett (p. 251), the Cathedral of Learning represents the 
best in the achievements and purposes of Pittsburgh, a great city located at the 
crossroads of America: 


The Cathedral of Learning has been built slowly that it might be well built 
and be paid for, stone by stone. It expresses the best in workmanship that skill 
and art and labor can achieve. It represents the faith and courage of the citizens 
of Pittsburgh who have helped to build it. To those whose roots go back a hun- 
dred and fifty years to the days of the log Academy, it says in stone and steel, 
“Here is honesty, order, courage, and the hope you share with your fathers and 
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pass on to your sons.” To the nationality groups who have helped to build it, it 
says, “Here, in these walls, is the best that you have brought with you from 
your old homes—your art, your legends, the faith of your fathers—and here 
is the democracy and friendliness of your new home.” Chancellor Bowman has 
spoken of all these things so repeatedly, so effectively, and so simply that he has 
made them a way of life for the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Starrett’s account of Chancellor Bowman’s plans and achievements is 
followed by a section of thirteen chapters entitled “Schools and Research Divi- 
sions of the University.” In these chapters there pass in review biographical 
sketches of those who have contributed most to Pittsburgh’s distinctive great- 
ness. Here, too, one may read the history of Allegheny Observatory, of the 
university’s schools of engineering and mines, law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, business administration, education, and of the near-by and affiliated Mel- 
lon Institute. Moreover, references are made to the Carnegie Library, to the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and to other cultural centers in the 
immediate environment of the Cathedral of Learning. 

After the manner of the historian, Mrs. Starrett has not ignored or passed 
lightly over the criticisms directed toward the university since 1929 on the 
score of alleged curtailed academic freedom and alleged insecure academic 
tenures, The resulting investigations of the American Association of University 
Professors and the Pennsylvania General Assembly, while they did not free the 
university from censure, are attributed by Mrs. Starrett to “the effects of cer- 
tain forces of unrest and confusion that have existed everywhere in the country” 
during the depression years (p. 266). Attention is called to the fact that the 
“co-operation between the University and the state remains unbroken through 
one hundred and fifty years.” 

Although Mrs. Starrett’s work is evidently a labor of love, it is scientific, 
except for the omission of the usual footnotes and bibliography. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, the style and format is that of a master. In her “Bibliographical 
Notes” she reveals her varied sources of information. Among other things these 
include trustees’ minutes, faculty minutes, chancellors’ reports, alumni direc- 
tories, and catalogues. The gap in these sources from 1787 to 1845, caused by 
the destruction of the university records by fire, was filled by the use of Pitts- 
burgh newspapers covering the entire period. Data on the material side of the 
growth of Pittsburgh was found in newspapers covering practically her entire 
history, in business directories, almanacs, histories, and biographies. The polit- 


ical and social side is covered in acts of the Pennsylvania General Assembly and 
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in the writings of “friends, faculty members, and students” of the university. 


West Virginia University Cuarves H. AMBLER 


William Penn, A Topical Biography. By Wit.1aM I. Hutt, Ph.D., 
F. R. Hist. $., Howard M. Jenkins research professor of Quaker his- 
tory in Swarthmore College. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1937. xvi, 362 p. Illustrations. ) 


Or THE five biographies of William Penn that have appeared within the past 
decade, the one by Dr. Hull seems to this reviewer to be the most original in 
organization and the most authoritative in content. Had this book been of the 
conventional type it might well be questioned whether there was need for such 
a work at this time. But it is not of the conventional type; it is not merely 
another life of Penn. It is an original and striking book, which will long remain 
a standard work. 

The reader is at once impressed with the organization of the book, which 
departs from the customary division into chapters and employs the topical 
method throughout. The story of the life and achievements of Penn is told 
under twenty-eight topics, so arranged as to give a fairly chronological account. 
Each topic represents a phase of Penn’s life and is given in its proper time-set- 
ting. Thus the book as a whole exhibits more movement than one would sup- 
pose, and is accumulative in its effect. By treating each topic consecutively from 
beginning to end a greater unity is attained than by the chronological method. 
The result is quite satisfactory, and one lays down the book with the feeling 
that not the least of its merits is its novel organization. 

But it has other merits as well. It exhibits exhaustive research, mastery of 
materials, and literary skill. The book is well documented, contains forty-six 
well-chosen illustrations, a discriminating bibliography, and a good index. Its 
value as a scholarly production is still further enhanced by frequent direct 
quotation from the original sources. The format is excellent, and there appear 
to be no typographical errors. 

The book is, however, somewhat tinged with hero worship. No doubt a con- 
scious effort was made to present the facts impartially, but, while the author 
avoids fulsome praise and unhesitatingly cites numerous adverse criticisms made 
by previous biographers of Penn, he nevertheless seldom endorses these criti- 
cisms and sometimes labors to refute them, with the result that the general 
impression is left that he is an advocate for Penn. When treading upon con- 
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troversial ground, there is nearly always observable a tendency to resolve all 
doubts in favor of Penn. Furthermore, some of the author’s statements appear 
too sweeping to be accepted without question, as, for example, when (in the 
preface) he characterizes Penn as “a learned scholar and author of classic litera- 
ture, and a law-giver and international statesman of the highest rank,” and 
when he refers to Penn’s “profound scholarship” (p. 317). Also open to ques- 
tion is his statement referring to Penn’s literary ability: after excepting Milton, 
he goes on to say: “By none of his other great literary contemporaries, however 
—Pepys, Butler, Bunyan, Dryden, and Locke—is Penn at his best totally 
eclipsed: this as to form; while as to substance, he shines among them as does 
the sun among the planets” (p. 156). Again, “As a maker of constitutions and 
laws, Penn has taken high place in the line of illustrious statesmen” (p. 335). 
Some might question also whether Penn was entitled to as much credit for the 
passage of the Toleration Act of 1689 as Dr. Hull accords him (p. 215). That 
William Penn was a great and good man is freely admitted, but was he really 
as great as Dr. Hull would have us believe? 

It would be expecting too much, however, to expect a book about William 
Penn written under Quaker auspices to be entirely free from hero worship, and, 
after all, there may be room for difference of opinion regarding these matters. 
Dr. Hull has produced an outstanding biography that amply sustains his repu- 
tation for thorough scholarship. His life of Penn is a notable contribution to the 
subject and will no doubt receive the high commendation which it so richly 
deserves. 


T he Pennsylvania State College Way.anp F, Dunaway 


Friend Anthony Benezet. By GrorceE S. Brookes. (Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. xiii, 516 p. Illustrations. ) 
Historians of the economic-determinism school must find it a difficult task 

indeed to find a place in their hypothesis for such a man as Anthony Benezet. 

Here was a man who was a philanthropist in the true sense of the word, a man 

who really subordinated his own economic welfare to his love of humanity. Of 

French Huguenot parentage, he became a Quaker shortly after his arrival in 

Philadelphia in 1731. Unlike his father and his brothers, he was unable to find 

either success or happiness in the merchandising business, and it was not until 

he was twenty-six years old, in 1739, that he found his real forte—school teach- 


ing. He was a pioneer in two fields of education—girls and Negroes. To the 
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former, he taught such “advanced” subjects as English grammar, hitherto re- 
served for boys. For the latter, he had the utmost compassion and was so con- 
vinced of the need for educating them that for twenty years he taught negro 
children gratuitously in his home at night. In 1770 he was successful in having 
the Friends set up a school for Negroes, and twelve years later, when it became 
impossible to find a teacher for this school, he resigned his position in the girls’ 
school to take over the duties in the negro school. He was a pioneer in the 
abolition movement and was an important factor in persuading the Friends to 
take a definite stand for abolition. His humanitarian efforts were not confined 
to the Negroes, however. To the exiled Acadians in Philadelphia, he lent a 
vigorous helping hand. During the Revolution, he devoted his energies to the 
cause of peace. He was a friend of the Indian and worked for an equitable solu- 
tion of the Indian problems that Pennsylvania was forced to meet. 

Dr. Brookes’s account of these and other phases of Benezet’s life occupies the 
first third of the book, and the remainder consists of letters by and to Benezet, 
a bibliography, and a list of Benezet’s writings. Careful documentation and 
conscientious weighing of evidence characterize the narrative, though the 
orthodox historian will find the style a little too eloquent and the author’s 
enthusiasm for Benezet somewhat fulsome. Moreover one feels that Dr. Brookes 
might well have worked more of his source material into the narrative, welcome, 
and useful to students of eighteenth-century Pennsylvania, as this material is in 
its segregated form. Of special interest to western Pennsylvanians is the fact that 
the biographer, in both narrative and documentary sections, made considerable 
use of papers and data relating to the Benezet family that had been collected by 
the late Dr. William J. Holland, himself a direct descendant of a brother of 
Anthony Benezet. 

It is to be hoped that this life of Benezet will find readers among those inter- 
ested in such present-day social problems as the negro problem, as well as among 
those whose interest is in history. 


Pittsburgh Marian SILvEvs 


Right Here in Pittsburgh. By CLARENCE Epwarp Macartney, Litt.D. 
(Pittsburgh, The Gibson Press, «1937. 163 p.) 

L Is NOT surprising that the reception given Dr. Macartney’s interesting 
stories of “places and personalities in the land beyond the Alleghenies,” 

published last year in a volume entitled Not Far from Pittsburgh, has prompted 
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the production of this sequel, in which are sketched, “with perhaps a few 
exceptions, the most stirring incidents and the most engaging personalities in 
the history of Pittsburgh.” 

The present volume opens appropriately with the old but as yet none-too- 
generally-known story of “The Point under Three Flags,” and then, in a 
series of stories arranged for contrasts, portrays single dramatic events, out- 
standing local personalities, distinguished visitors, and local events of national 
importance. One group of the narratives, singled out here for convenience, deals 
with stirring incidents, under the titles “Death at Ten Paces,” or the story of 
the duel in which young Tarleton Bates lost his life; “Fire and Flood,” which 
deals with the Great Fire of 1845 and with the St. Patrick’s Day Flood of 
1936 and its forerunners; “Pittsburgh’s Bloodiest Day,” or September 17, 
1862, when seventy-three persons were killed in an explosion at the Allegheny 
Arsenal; “The Riots of 1877;” and “The Battle of Homestead,” in 1892. 
Other chapters deal with such interesting and diverse characters as Major 
Ebenezer Denny, “Johnny Appleseed,” the Reverend Francis Herron, Edwin 
M. Stanton, Colonel Alexander Hays, Andrew Carnegie, John A. Brashear, 
and many another introduced by the way; two chapters turn upon the visits to 
Pittsburgh of Charles Dickens in 1842 and Abraham Lincoln in 1861; and 
one, which appeared also in the June number of this magazine, describes at 
length the nationally significant Republican convention held in Pittsburgh in 
1856. 

There are occasional slips, as in the date, four years too early, of the pioneer 
voyage of the steamboat “New Orleans” down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
in 1811 (p. 63), but in the main the stories are accurately, and certainly en- 
gagingly, told, and realization of the author’s hope that “these pages shall make 
Pittsburgh’s history more familiar and more interesting to its citizens” is as- 
sured. Particularly timely, in connection with a movement recently launched 
by the historical society, is Dr. Macartney’s plea, in concluding his account of 
“The Point under Three Flags,” that Pittsburgh “redeem and reclaim this 
historic point of land.” “With unsightly warehouses and shabby, dilapidated 
buildings cleared out,” continues he in part, “the ground near the Point could 
be turned into a beautiful park, where the Fort itself could be reproduced on 
the original plan, to stand as a perpetual memorial of the mighty events of the 
past.” 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania FranKuin F, Hotproox 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The summer season has witnessed a number of important developments in 
the work of the society other than the growth of its annual tour, described 
above, and a somewhat more than normal enrichment of its collections, through 
gifts and loans to be reported in detail in the next issue of this magazine. 

In its efforts to maintain and eventually improve standards set and services 
developed in its association with the late, specially-financed Western Pennsy]- 
vania Historical Survey, the society in midsummer appointed two special com- 
mittees: one, under the chairmanship of Mr. Gregg L. Neel, to raise funds 
needed to finance the society’s work during the remainder of the calendar 
year; and the other, under Mr. Henry O. Evans, to undertake the longer-range 
planning for a much-needed endowment. A single circular appeal from the 
former committee evoked a response the heartening character of which is 
brought out in the following acknowledgment from the chairman: 


To MEMBERS AND FRIENDs: 


To you all, I say “Thank you.” At our last council meeting two months ago 
we were again made conscious of our meager financial resources as we entered 
the latter half of our fiscal year. Frankly, we wanted to do the thing we were 
all advising others to do; we wanted to balance our budget. And you did it for 
us with that same loyalty that is inherent in this community’s traditions and is 
so typical of its manhood and womanhood. 

It may be of interest to you to know that there were cighty donors, and we 
secured eleven new members, three as annual members and eight as sustaining 
or contributing members. Moreover, two members transferred from the annual 
to the sustaining class. Would it not be wonderful if we could secure enough 
contributing or sustaining members to keep our budget permanently in balance? 

For only a moment let us redirect your attention to the fine program of re- 
search in which the Society shared and emphasize its-achievements in helping 
to authenticate and preserve for posterity the record of Western Pennsylvania’s 
far-flung part in the glorious history of our Commonwealth and Nation. By so 
doing the Society is helping to pay the debt due from present to future gener- 
ations. Yes, let us remember that while we are descendants of the past, we also 
are the parents of the future. 

A handful of pine seed will cover mountains with the green majesty of the 
forest. Let us, as members and friends of the Society who know the wonderful 
work it has done and is doing, set our faces to the wind and throw our handful 
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of seed on high. Let us go forward with Courage; it is the greatest quality of 
the mind next to Honor. Let us make it our aim to work out a plan to give the 
Historical Society a balanced budget each year hereafter. 


Cordially yours, 
Grecc L, NEEL 

Meanwhile the special committee of the society appointed last April to pro- 
mote the establishment of a national park at the historic “Point” in Pittsburgh 
has been receiving encouragement from official bodies and reports satisfactory 
progress. Early in August, the chairman, Mr. Frank C. Harper, accompanied 
by Mayor Cornelius D. Scully and Mr. P. M. Chamberlain, executive secre- 
tary of the Lower Downtown Business Men’s Association, went to Washington 
and conferred with the executive officers of the national park service and the 
federal fine arts commission. All the members of Congress from Allegheny 
County joined the Pittsburgh delegation at the conference and announced their 
intention to introduce a bill in Congress as soon as a favorable report on the 
historical merits of the project can be secured from the national park service. 
A favorable verdict from that agency, which is attached to the department of 
the interior, is confidently expected. The committee has been given hearings 
by the city council and the city planning commission of Pittsburgh and by the 
board of commissioners of Allegheny County. The city council has authorized 
the mayor to appoint a study commission to co-operate with the society in this 
undertaking. 

Moreover, the work of the society as one of the sponsors of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey has begun to bear fruit with the publication by 
the University of Pittsburgh Press of Dr. Leland D. Baldwin’s Pittsburgh: 
The Story of a City, the first of the survey’s major works to appear in print. 
Issued in September, too late for adequate review here, it may be said at once 
of the book that it would be difficult if not impossible to find another of its 
kind as interestingly written or attractively printed. Eight other works of west- 


ern Pennsylvania history, six of them direct products of the survey, are sched- 


uled for publication by the same agency, and it is hoped that one of their effects 
will be to stimulate further activity in this inexhaustible field and to re-enforce 


the efforts of this society, exclusively devoted as it is to that purpose. 





